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THE LAST TRYST 


I have hastened,—I come to you, woman, once more, 
Through the paths of the world, I have won to your door , 
I have climbed to the casement, and here in your room 
1 am maddened again by the scent and the bloom 
Which—God knows how often—mocked learning and art 
Till, primal as Adam, I lay on your heart. 
Every flexure and curve hands and lips know so well, 
Each delight of pale suppleness, fair past belief, 
That, should the gods doom us to nethermost hell, 
Endless years in your arms would be only too brief; 
If I had you but with me, believing you true, 
The fire and the worm would be gentler than dew,— 
If I felt your white slenderness close by my side, 

I should laugh—-satisfied ! 
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O that night when my spirit first sought you and sinned! 
As swift as the speed of the feet of the Wind 
How I fled to your chamber with tameless desire, 
And the hours were but points on a dial of fire! 
When the clocks of the city told midnight, love’s noon, 
I leaned tow’rd your will as the waves tow’rd the moon; 
Nay, my will was its fellow,—we drifted, we came 
To the shores of delirium, emptied of shame, 
And I kissed your pale eyelids that throbbed neath my lips 
While the World was a dream and the Past an eclipse, 
And your little white feet were warmed in my hands, 
And your breasts had the glow of the Rose where she stands 
Upright on her beautiful stalk, till the South 
Drinks her freshness so fiercely she droops at his mouth. 
Ah, God! how I live it again! how we yearn, 
Flesh to flesh, soul to soul, while eyes close, and 

hands burn! 
And your hair forms a golden net under and round, 
And entangles and clings till my senses are drowned. 
Then, all on the sudden, the joy grows remote, 
And the hot wave of passion recedes, till your throat 
And your arms and your feet seem no longer mine own, 
But the lures of a goddess with night for her throne, 
And your neck is a column that stood in some shrine 
Where the worshipped and worshippers both were divine, 
And your eyes became opals some sea-maid had worn 
In the years before man and his sorrows were born, 
And your lips are like rose-petals fallen on snow, 

Far away—long ago! 
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We were parted—Love’s judgment; I roamed through 
all lands, 
But my dreams were caressed by your passionate hands, 
And the planets looked down from voluptuous skies 
With the hue of your hair and the power of your eyes; 
I passed age-worn temples and gaunt, bleak abodes 
Choked with dust from white caravans plodding strange roads,— 
Across priestly Persia—and where, by the Nile, 
The woman of fate swayed the world with a smile,— 
Where Italy lies with her brow in the snows 
And her fair feet clasped warmly by olive and rose,— 
O’er the terrible lands that are clenched by the Slav, 
Where the millions who want serve the hundreds who have,— 
Where the Alps swoon tow’rd heaven like the white brides 
of God, 
And the wild eagles cry above summits untrod; 
But the longing that burned me was fierce as at first, 
And I turned my face seaward exhausted with thirst,— 
Through the hurly of waves and the smother of foam 
Our ship sought the West and my heart leaped tow’rd home; 
We landed. Past cities, and forests, and farms, 
Consumed with strange hunger and nameless alarms, 
I flew to your arms. 
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How many slow centuries since this befell! 
Or was it but yesterday? Ha! can you tell ? 
*Twas last night! 

With that fever of soul as I came, 
O thou lie whom I loved, to thy chamber of shame, 
Where the oak sweeps the windowpanes, stretching 

bare hands 
As though hiding the crimes that it half understands, 
And I felt, scorching in on mine eye like a coal 
The sight which bred hate and killed youth in my soul, 
How I longed, as I crouched in the shade of the bough, 
That my fingers but clutched what they close upon now! 
As you lay breast to breast, ere the rapture had flown, 
I had slain you together, his lips on your own! 
But now, O white treachery, shapen like Eve, 
Yet cursed from the womb with the lust to deceive, 
This cup of revenge that my spirit was fain, 
Brimmed high with the blood of both serpents, to drain, 
I must fill only half. See, instead of my kiss, 

I have brought you-—this! 

ok * * * * * 


This! Touch it! Ah, feel its shrewd edge, sly and bare! 
How ’twould gleam in the mesh of your soft heavy hair, 
Like a slim silver pin in a setting of gold! 

How your hot pulse would warm it !—look, girl, it 


is cold! 
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Like me, it is frozen by night and despair, 
And your heart must revive it, this cruel and fair 
Twin-soul of your spirit, this exquisite foe, 
Born to slay, like the woman I loved—long ago! 
Good night! I would have you die thus—as you are; 
No coward, God knows! with each eye, like a star, 
Smiling up into mine,—ah, such queenlike contempt 
Of terrors th death-dreading ages have dreamt. 
False as sin! yet so brave, yet so splendidly fair, 
I could all but sink lost in that ravishing snare. 
Nay! .. . Knife, to thy work! Look! it gleams in my fist! 
Once! twice! . . . Owarmblood! . . . See the stains on my 
wrist ! 
God! . . . thus I keep tryst! 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 





THE DREAM OF AN AUTUMN SUNSET 


By GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY ANNA SCHENCK 


RADENIGA, the Doge’s widow, stands with her face against 
the grating, her pale ringed hands plucking at the black net- 
work with the furious impatience of expectation. The iron 
lattice, pressed by her convulsive body ,bends and shivers. 
The attitude of the woman as she calls out towards the 

garden is like that of a beast of prey caught in a net. 


The domain of a Venetian patrician on the Shore of the Brenta, left 
as a legacy by one of the last of the Doges to the royal widow, who dwells 
there as in exile.. The autumn day is nearing sundown.. Close at hand, on 
one side, is a wing of the villa, a circular mass of marble in the form of a 
round tower, which encloses a stairway similar to the one in the Venetian 
palace Bovolo in the Corte Contarina where the steps, the columns and the 
balustrade form an ascending spiral.. The marvelous aereal stairway is 
crowned by «a loggia—hidden among the flies—from which is discernable 
the garden, the river and the distant country side. Below near the door 
is an open space, a species of uncovered atrium, ornamented with statues, 
stands for torches, benches, and rugs of Damascus, and separated from the 
garden by means of chains upheld by posts in which are fixed large gilded 
lanterns of ancient service on galley prows. The chains of iron, similar to 
those which encircle the arches of the Scaligeri in Verona, are finely woven 
like a sweepnet, dainty as a piece of embroidery, and fastened in such a way 
that the wind moves them from time to time with shrill creakings. Through 
them is seen the immense garden of pomp and pleasure, a heavy mass of dis- 
colored leaves, of faded flowers, of decaying fruit, drooping over the Brenta 
with the abandonment of a weary and voluptuous woman who leans over the 
mirror to see once more the last splendors of her frail beauty. The purples 
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and the autumn crocuses shine strangely resplendent under the oblique 
rays of the setting sun; the shadows are tawny as in a coffer where gold is 
heaped. Vast clouds, motionless and radiant, masses of amber, hang over 
the porticos of the lime trees, over the cupolas of pine, over the obelisks of 
cypress. There seems everywhere diffused, through the stillness, the anxious 
sense of expectation. 

Gradeniga [in a hoarse and angry voice] Ordella! Orseola! Bar- 
bara Catarina! Nerissa! No one returned, no one returned. Lucrezia! 
Catarina! [With a movement of anger she shakes the iron chains which 
shiver and creak.. She turns, hard-breathing, looks about with wild eyes, 
grows white and rigid as though on the point of giving herself up to a fren- 
zied convulsion of rage and of pain.. She takes a few steps toward the 
pedestal of a bronze Venus, blackened with age, where lies a silver mirror, 
which she picks up. She looks at herself for a few moments. As though 
terrified she lets the mirror fall to the ground. She goes to the entrance of 
the stairway calling] Pentella! Pentella! where are you? What do you see? 
Answer me! 

Pentella [from the top of the spiral stairway, not in sight] A boat 
approaching on the Brenta with flags flying, full of musicians. But it is not 
the one. Your Grace hears the sound? [There comes through the garden a 
wave of distant music]. Still another boat! Another! Still another! 
Four, five, six boats, with flags flying, full of musicians. They come down 
with the current. All the river has turned to gold. The festival is begin- 
ning. One boat is covered with red flags, a thousand flames that burn.— 
It is the one. [GRADENIGA makes an impetuous movement as though to run 
up the stairway]. 

Pentella. No it is not the one. It carries the Lion and Flowers. So- 
ranzo! 

Gradeniga [No longer able to endure the anxiety, reeling, covered with 
a mortal pallor| Come down Pentella! Come! Help me! I am dying.— 
My heart, my heart.— My heart is breaking. [Supporting herself against 
the doorpost she presses both hands to her breast. There comes from 
far the music of the vessels. Seen descending the spiral of the stairway is the 
waiting woman, around whose person the garments, shaken by the rapidity 
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of her movements, flutter like wings. She comes to the rescue of the 
mourner, upholding her in her arms. | 

Pentella. Ah, Lord Jesus save her from this pain. 

Gradeniga [languidly] Feel, feel my breathing: as though I were dying 
of a poison. My lips have no more color, is it not so? My cheeks turn 
green.— When I close my eyes the eyelids burn. I am on fire to .ae mar- 
row of my bones. My palms press into the hollows of my temples. I do not 
hear my own voice, when I speak. I hear nothing now, unless it be the beat- 
ing of my pulses, the beating of my sick heart. I thirst, I thirst continually, 
and each sip of water makes me thirst anew, as though it were oil upon the 
flames. If I put my hands into the fountains I find no relief; but all my 
flesh quivers like the water. From head to foot my body is being consumed, 
and I have no blood but that which is mingled with my tears. 

Pentella. Lord Jesus, save her from this pain. 

Gradeniga. I must die, I must die.— But see him once again; look at 
him once again, only once! I have never looked fixedly at him,—I seem 
to have looked fixedly at him when I had him within my sight. He has 
vanished from me, he has taken from me even the memory of his face. My 
sight becomes troubled when I wish to bring his face again before me; all 
becomes confused and melts away in my mind as in a lake of fire; all is of 
one color like the objects that glow in a furnace, like the souls of sinners 
in hell— Ah, Pentella! Pentella! before hell drags me down, help me, that 
I may see him again, that I may ask him if he ever loved me, if he ever laid 
his head upon my heart.— Go, go, go, I entreat you! ‘rell him that I am 
dying, that I wish to die if it would give him pleasure; that never again 
shall I open my eyes if he will come and close them with his fingers. That 
never again shall I arise, if he will cover me with earth when I have lain 
down at his feet. Go, go, tell him this I entreat you. Help me, that I may 
see him again; and ask of me all that you desire. You shall have all. My 
gold, my turquoises, my furs, my girdles, my stuffs, my palace at San Luca, 
my houses at Rialto, my domain of Villabona. I shall give you all if you 
will but bring him. Go, go! 

Pentella. I go, 1 go. I will do all you want. Ah, Lord Jesus, save her! 
Save, save her from this pain! 
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Gradeniga. Where will he be? With the harlot? Have you seen her, 
this Pantea? 

Pentella. I have seen her. 

Gradeniga. Is she then so beautiful? 

Pentella [hesitating]. She is not beautiful. 

Gradeniga. Ah, do not lie to me! How could she draw to herself all 
men and enslave them if she were not so beautiful? Do not lie tome. [The 
waiting woman does not answer. The Dogaressa remains for some moments 
listening. There comes from far the music of the ships descending the 
Brenta|. Do you hear? Do you hear? It is her triumph. This is the 
hour of her triumph. She brings all her slaves on the river with her. Will 
he be with her? Tell me, what think you? 

Penetella. [Uncertain] Perhaps he is not with her, perhaps he is at 
Mira. 

Gradeniga. Ah, no one knows! And all the country is strewn with 
my spies. Why have they not returned? Lucrezia, Barbara, Caterina, Or- 
seola, where do they linger. Under the trees perhaps smiling at their lovers. 

Pentella. They are waiting perhaps for night to fall. 

Gradeniga. And the Slav? Will they bring her to me before the 
night has fallen? She must make the incantation before the night falls. Do 
you understand? I am dying,—this is my last hour of light, I will not see 
the evening stars. [The waiting woman ascends the marble stairs to the 
lookout}. 

Ah, I know it, I know it, that which no one will tell me. She holds him 
a prisoner on her barge. She hides him under her pillow. Where could she 
find a sweeter prey? He seems wrapped in his virile youth as a piece of fruit 
in its luscious rind. The pulse of love beats and bounds through his body, 
down to the very nails, as in an angry beast of prey. He seemed in those 
days a leopard, lithe and strong, spotted with the imprint of my cruel kisses. 
He seemed to separate my veins one by one, as the locks of my hair, with the 
caress of his fingers. [She gives way to her feverish languor as towards 
a form created by her vespertine delirium]. 

Ah, whoever may receive the caress of those fingers, soft as flowers, I 
shall ever have been the first. All lips shall press you after mine, after mine. 
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I first had your love, and your strength, whoever be the second, whoever 
the last; I shall ever have been the first. And what matters it that she is 
beautiful, that she is more beautiful? I shall ever have been the first. And 
that you should find other lips more red than mine, and that you should be 
held by arms more subtile, and that you should feel against your blood a 
blood more languid. Ah it matters not, it matters not. No one will ever 
possess you as I possessed you, no one will ever feel you tremble as I felt 
you tremble. You were a timid and taciturn boy. Pallor and the blush 
chased over your face as death and life under the power of my eyes, as if 
by a twitter of the lids my spirit covered you with ashes or with burning 
coals. You were afraid of my desire and came to me with a sidelong step. 
Your breast heaved as a hound’s, after the chase. One night I found you 
prostrate at my threshold. Softly, as one peels an almond to the inner white- 
ness, I searched for your hidden bloom. [She shivers while her hands sim- 
ulate the delicious motion]. 

Ah, what thirst and what hunger without end I carried then in all my 
veins, of you, of your youth! In dreams I drank and ate your life blood 
as one drinks wine, as one eats honey. I opened the living heart within your 
bosom and you felt it not; and the drops of your blood were for me like 
the seeds of the pomegranate. The savor of blood was upon your face when 
I kissed vou in the night and I felt upon my neck the breath of death. Do 
you remember? Do you remember? Our lips were like a single piece of 
fruit which death crushed against our cold teeth; and in the darkness sud- 
denly a glow appeared as if our eyebrows and hair commingled had lighted 
at the flame of our burning temples. A savor of blood was on your face, 
and the savor of some cruel thing—Ah, even you felt some cruel thing hang- 
ing over you, over me. You looked at the Doge with an eye, hard as iron, 
when he drowsed beneath the weight of his cloth of gold and of his furs— 
You, you called for death in the midst of our pleasure, but I prayed to the 
sea to hide us; to take us to her hidden depths; to bear us up by her strength. 
I threw to her my girdle still warm from the body’s heat when I saw from 
my window a beautiful ship set sail for the shores of odorous lands—You, 
you departed alone, you crossed the sea to call upon death, and you came 
back to me with that Witch of Slavonia, with her who can deal death from 
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afar. [Proffering slowly the last words she remains pensive with eyes intent 
on a vision of doom and with an expression of cruelty on her closed lips). 

Expert was this Slav. With two pounds of wax she moulded the image. 
She asked for one of the old man’s teeth, three drops of chrism, a conse- 
crated wafer, and I gave her these things and she put them in the wax. 
Ah, this I did for you: you: that I might see you sleep upon my pillow! 
The wax had the odor of hell, and I myself cut off a piece of the Doge’s 
mantle to clothe the image like unto him. The wax had the odor of hell, 
melting when I neared it to the fire, and the old man became every day more 
fleshless and more white and more feverish. At last the great scar on his 
forehead lost its color and vanished. During the ceremonies he could no 
longer sustain the weight of his brocades.. Ah! He was wasting away, 
his veins were being slowly emptied and no one knew where went his blood. 
When he died upon his throne he was like a relic in a gold reliquary. He 
said Amen and looked at me and I saw in his shrunken mouth the cavity 
in the gum from which the tooth had fallen. His look came from the re- 
cesses of his skull, from a terrible depth. Ah! this, this I did for you! I 
descended with this corpse and with this crime from my throne, to come 
to you, to give to you my days and my nights, to mix myself with your life 
as soul is mixed with flesh, to be as the breath in your body. This I did for 
you, and you have loved me, you have loved me. You have fed on me as 
on grapes; you have become saturated with my sweetness, to the bosom, to 
the eyes. You have found me beautiful, you have found upon my body 
amber and pearl; you have plucked my charms as the many petals of a 
flower. My tresses were scented for you with myrrh and the smell of the 
sea, as the cordage of a ship laden with perfume: [A pause. She touches 
her hair, her throat, her chin, with a vague gesture|. And then, of a sudden, 
my beauty is dead in your eyes, as a leaf that dies in'a day? Yet your 
breath is still warm on my naked bosom. [She touches her neck as though 
to find the furrows, cast down and trembling|. Wave you found on my 
bosom the marks of the years? [She picks up the mirror from the floor 
and looks at herself. Her expression seems to disintegrate in her sorrow 
and pallor. She lowers the mirror and remains immovable for a few mo- 
ments as though turned to stone in her despair). 
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Pentella. [from the top of the spiral] I can see two horsemen on the 
Orlando road. 

Gradeniga. [shaking herself and jumping to her feet] Paris? Al- 
moro? Alone? 

Pentella. They are riding beside a mule. There is a woman on the 
mule. She appears to be bound like a prisoner. 

Gradeniga. [with a movement of joy| The witch! She comes. She 
comes.—[She takes a deep breath lifting her eyes to the vast glowing 
clouds that hang over the garden of purples and crocuses. There comes 
from far, rising and falling, the music of ships descending the river. A 
frenzied desire to live and to enjoy swells the heart]. 

Ah, Pantea! Pantea! All my riches for a scrap of your clothing, for 
a lock of your hair, for a little piece of you, for the smallest thing be- 
longing to you, for a nail, for a thread! All my gold, all my lands, all 
my houses to the one who will bring me a thread from your scarf! [She 
frantically grasps the railing, throwing herself against it as in a snare; looks 
through the net work and calls|. Nerissa! Caterina! Orseola! Iacobella! 
Ah, which one of you will bring me death? which one of you will bring 
me life? [She breathes the odors of maturity and dissolution which come 
up from the sumptuous garden|. Life! Life! How sweet is the fruit! 
How intense and strong is the perfume of the fruit dissolving with ma- 
turity and sweetness on the curved branch that wails. No one plucks it 
now, no one fills with it my hampers and keels. The trees are burdened with 
it, and weary, and wail as though they bore the punishment of too rap- 
turous nuptials. The earth is covered with it and nourished and becomes 
fat and fair with its rotting pulp. She will consume it all with her immense 
and silent mouth. Ah, lost to me, lost, through my love, through my desire 
that it should not be plucked. All, one by one could have passed through 
my hands in their voluptuous skins. Desire could have given me a thousand 
lips to suck all their savor in a day. Lost through me, lost, lost! [She 
insinuates her pale ringed hands through the links of iron, holding them 
out to the pomegranates that gleam, crushed and oozing]. O fruit! O 
beautiful fruit! your perfume and your sweetness are still as a vesture to 
my senses as when I was the Dogaressa Gradeniga and the ancient law 
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converted your price into cloth of gold! Ah! when every corner of the 
isles was despoiled that I might be beautiful and resplendent upon my throne, 
then he loved me, then he loved me. From my window ledge I could see the 
ships pass through the great basin, flowing over like horns of plenty. The 
boys on the prows bit hungrily into the apples and grapes which seemed 
to bleed beneath their strong teeth; and I, considering all this sweet food 
that was being scattered through my city of marble for its delight, reckoned 
the tribute, and dreamed of the fashioning of my moires and brocades. 


Thus, thus upon my body I wore your bloom, for his delight. Alas your 


bloom is no more around me, in the folds of my garments, in my veil; but 
I feel that all your maturity is rotting in my veins, that I am saturated 
with your wasted riches. His lips would find upon me a savor of untenable 
power should he suddenly return from the forgetfulness which holds him— 
Pantea! Pantea! [She turns suffocated with love and loathing, with eyes 
drunkenly turbid, with reeling step). 

To live, to live once more! To wrap him as in a flame with my suffering 
existence; to give to his days and to his nights new passions, unknown, un- 
heard of creations of voluptuous anguish—Ah, I will make to myself new 
beauty with my tears, with my fevers, with my poisons. [She picks up 
the mirror with a violent gesture and bends to look at herself once more}. 
My eyes were never so large or encircled by such deep shadows. He shall 
not see my face,—the glow of my eyes shall hide it from him. Every night 
fever is lying in wait upon my pillow like a hungry panther and gnaws my 
cheeks to the bone. [She uncloses her lips showing the gums]. Pale are 
my lips but my teeth still shine. When I descended in pomp to the banks 
of San Marco the sailors on the galley caught the flash of my smile. He 
saw my teeth glimmer in the shadow when I spoke to him, and he heard 
meno more. He shall find them as a pure dewdrop in the depths of a seared 
calix. 

Pentella. [from the top of the spiral|Twelve barges coming down 
from Fisaore covered with crimson damask, with sirens of silver on their 
prows; they form two lines bound one to the other with ropes of garlands. 
All the river is covered with garlands that trail with the current. The 
barges are laden and keep dropping them over, continually, continually. 
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They are green. The whole river becomes green and it had been all pink 
like the clouds. Oh! what a great cloud toward the Mira! It rises, it 
rises! It is like a curtain in flames. 

Gradeniga. (anxious, terrified by the great tumult which shakes the 
surrounding statues| And the horsemen? And the mule? And the mule? 
Do you still see them on the Orlando road? Are they approaching? Are 
they running? 

Pentella. Now the grove hides them. There, there! They are com- 
ing out from the grove, they are coming near, they fly. A woman is com- 
ing through the garden. It is Lucrezia, it is Lucrezia! Another follows 
her, and another,—Caterina! Orseola—. 

Gradeniga. [throwing herself against the network] Ah! at last, 
[With convulsive hands she opens the railing that creaks and shivers. The 
spy LUCREZIA arrives, breathless, lithe and graceful as a greyhound. She 
is clothed in a fawn colored garment; her head wrapped in a scarf that rises 
and falls with her vehement breathing. .Gradeniga grasps her by the 
wrists and pulls her furiously]. 

Gradeniga. Ah! at last! I have been eating out my heart and you did 
not come, you did not come.— Speak! Speak! What do you know? 
What have you seen? What have you heard? Speak! [She pulls the scarf 
from her face.. Breathing hard the woman falls upon her knees.| Have 
you seen him? Where? With the harlot? 

Lucrezia. [overcome] Your Grace! [The other spies CATARINA and 
ORSEOLA now arrive, breathless, lithe and graceful as greyhounds in their 
tawny garments. | 

Gradeniga. And you Catarina? And you Orseola? Here, here! 
Speak! I shall have you dragged to the river by a halter if yor do not tell 
me where he is. Is he with Pantea? 

Lucrezia [stammering] No, your Grace I saw him at the Gigliana. 

Gradeniga [catching her by the hair and shaking her cruelly| No 
lies! No lies! Speak Orseola. Where is he? 

Orseola. Yes, Your Grace, I saw him on the Bocentaur, the harlot’s. 

Gradeniga [releasing Lucrezia and pulling to her ORSEOLA who falls 
upon her knees |Here, here Orseola. Speak. Tell me what you have seen. 
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All, tell me all. See, see, take this! [she gives her a ring|You shall have 
also a hundred ducats of gold. 

Orseola [becoming loquacious.| Yes, Your Grace, I saw him on the 
harlot’s Bocentaur.. He was seated under the canopy table with covers laid. 
Pantea danced upon the table among the glasses without breaking one, and 
the goblets were all filled, and her feet were bare with two little wings 
fastened to the ankles made of pearls and gold, and she danced that dance 
called Alis invented by her for the Duke of Mantova; and he was seated 
there looking, looking with such absorption that his head drooped slowly 
down upon the table and with her bare feet and with her little wings she 
grazed the filled goblets and his hair; and at the end she stood with the sole 
of her foot on his temple and held him thus; and he closed his eyes and be- 
came as white as linen cloth. [ The Dogaressa listens, flings herself full length 
upon a bench, like iron on an anvil, twisting and writhing under the relentless 
hammer. | 

Gradeniga. He was pale— and then? Speak, speak, speak! Here! 
[She draws another ring from her writhing finger and gives it to the spy. 
CATARINA and LUCREZIA make an involuntary gesture of cupidity towards 
the precious object. | 

Orseola. Then she bent over him like a bow and let fly a kiss at his 
lips; and her girdle parted suddenly with a hissing sound like the string of a 
lute, and she remained ungirt. 

Gradeniga. [in a hoarse and terrible voice| Then? Then? 

Orseola. Then he jumped to his feet; and his knees trembled and his 
whole body trembled, and she said to him laughing, “How cold are your 
lips! Where flows your blood?” 

Gradeniga [writhing in intolerable anguish] Ah! and she said to him 
‘How cold are your lips!” I know it, I know it! 

Oresola. So she said to him to mock him. And he put out his hands 
to take her, like a madman, but she quickly drew back and jumped down 
from the table and in an instant was far from him. And she sang to mock 
him that little song of the Signor Alexandro Stradella, who carried off the 
beautiful Ortensia from the Procurator Contarini 
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If love chains his footsteps to mine 
How can I fly from his side? 


And he ran after her to grasp her, like a madman, and she fled from him 
with so many turns and so lightly and so perfectly that she seemed to be 
dancing away. And so they ran through the ship from poop to prow, she 
laughing, he roaring as though he would tear her to pieces. Once he 
snatched the hem of her garment—. 

Gradeniga [suffocating] Then? 

Oresola. The hem remained in his hands. The garment tore from neck 
to knee, and she laughed, laughed, and as she passed near the table she took 
one of the filled goblets and threw him the wine, calling out ‘Drink for your 
throat is on fire”. The wherries of the Nobles that are always courting 
the Bocentaur of the harlot were near and pressed close in great numbers; 
and others were rowed about and still others; and all the river was cov- 
ered with them. And all the multitude leaned forward to see, so eager that 
the boats were tipped to one side and the oar pins touched the water. And 
all the faces grew pale and all the eyes caught fire; and the rowers were 
even as the patricians and in all was a great madness and each one raved 
and stretched out his hands as though he also wished to clasp the harlot. 
and they shouted: ‘Pantea! Pantea!’ and such a tumult ran over all the river 
that Pantea was amazed and affrighted and she stopped.— 

Gradeniga Then? 

Orseola. Then he was on her with a bound as though to devour her, 
but once again she escaped him and left in his hands the rest of the garment; 
and then without shame jumped up to the prow of gold and showed herself 
to that multitude of men, gave herself to those eyes as to the flames, having 
nothing upon her body but the two little jewelled wings. And they all raved 
with longing and shouted ‘Pantea! Pantea!’ as though she were divine. And 
each one was frenzied as though she were in his arms and showed herself to 
him alone, and the rowers bent forward on their ears like wild beasts ready 
to spring.— 

Gradeniga But he? But he? 

Orséola. He remained for a few moments motionless having at his feet 
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the empty garment— Ah! He seemed waiting for death to strike him. 
He was a thing of horror. I saw dizziness wrap him round like a whirl 
of wind, but suddenly he shook himself, saw the woman standing up at the - 
prow, flew like an arrow and stood beside her; and as though all the strength 
of all those eager men had gone into his arms, he uprooted her from that 
prow of gold, as one snatches up a standard. 

_ Gradeniga. (shouting; on her feet] Ah! Ah! Death and hell! [She 
writhes as though clasped by a serpent who is crushing her in his inextricable 
coils] Pentella! Pentella! 

Pentella [From the top of the spiral] More than a hundred barges with 
flags flying are on the Brenta. More are coming from Fisaore, from Mira 
from Porte.— I see the eagle of the Maiipiero, the fields of the Grimani, 
the roses of the Loredan. 

Gradeniga. Come down, Pentella, Come down, come down! [She 
moves around the atrium, driven by pain and fury. She turns to the spies, 
menacing|. And not one of you brings me a thread, a hair! Ah, I shall put 
every one of you to death if she does not die.— [As Pentella appears at the 
door GRADENIGA pulls her, pushes her] Go, go, run! Go to meet the 
gypsy.— Bring her without delay Tell her I will cover her with gold 
and jewels; promise her all my wealth. Go, go, run! She comes. [The 
maid of honor disappears on the other side of the railing across the gar- 
den.) 

And you, Lucrezia, you say nothing? And you Catarina? [She 
throws herself on a broad bench, almost a bed, covered with scarlet cush- 
ions.| Speak, Speak! [She lies prone on the cushions hiding her face; 
from time to time she is shaken by an arid sob.. The spies gather round the 
bench bending and obsequious. ORSEOLA smiles looking at the two rings 
given to her. | 

Lucrezia. I too, Your Grace, have seen him on the Bocentaur of the 
harlot. , She was singing a folksong and he was accompanying her on a 
theorbo, and the ships were all about and not so much as a breath could 
be heard. She sang that Roman folksong, which begins 


No more loving, 
No more longing,— 
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Catarina. I too, Your Grace. I have seen him. He was seated 
before a harpischord and she was half lying on the cover of the instrument 
and had unbound her hair; and her face was near the face of the player 
and a lock of her hair lay upon his neck, and thus he played the harpischord 
and she sang with a subdued voice, almost at his ear, and he was leaning 
towards her, and the music ran through their hair, and it seemed that 
he and she and the instrument were but a single thing; and it seemed as 
though between them they had joy without end. 

Lucrezia. When she sang on the river she drew after her all that 
heard. The harvesters left the wine vats and came upon the river. Two 
yoked oxen fell yesterday into the current. The priests abandon the altars. 
There is one called the red priest, he who was musician at the court of the 
Elector, and an Augustinian from Sant Anatolia, organist at San Stefano 
who gave themselves up to composing for her folksongs and madrigals. 
They say that she possesses the secret of the Siren.— 

Catarina. They say that when she was in Naples through love of the 
Duke of Calabria, she found one night in a sea cave under the palace, a 
sleeping siren.— 

Lucrezia. It is true, Your Grace. 

Orseola. It is true, Your Grace,—-also Tristano Cibelletto, returning 
from Cipri, when he conspired to remarry the queen Cornero to Prince 
Alfonso, saw one asleep on the sea; then he swallowed the diamond for 
he longed to die. 

Catarina. Some say that Pantea killed the Siren in her sleep stabbing 
her in the throat with the dagger that fastened her hair, and sucked in 
her spirit mouth to mouth; and it was then that one of her once black eyes 
turned blue. Others say that the Siren knows not death, but that Pantea 
caught her in a snare and then fastened her in a great net to keep her pris- 
oner, and that the siren gained her freedom at the price of her secret, and 
remained dumb: and that from time to time this dumb siren is seen at night 
in the waters where floats the Bocentaur of the harlot; waiting for Pantea 
to die that she may regain her voice. [The dogaressa raises herself up sud- 
denly from the cushions with the convulsed and livid face of one who, long 
immersed in the depths returns to the water top to breathe]. 
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Gradeniga. She ought to die. She ought to die. [She goes toward 
the garden and looks impatiently for PENTELLA and the witch. .The vast 
clouds are turning purple in the still air. . There comes confusedly from the 
Brenta the music of the ships of love]. Go, Go! Orseola. Go to meet 
Pentella, tell her to make haste, to run.—Go, go! You Lucrezia, go to 
the chamber over the court, see if the brazier is burning, bring it here. 
[Orseola disappears through the garden, Lucretia ascends the spiral]. But 
Nerissa, Barbara, Iacobella, have they not returned? Ah, if not one of 
them brings me a hair— Were you not near the harpsichord, Catarina ? 

Catarina. I was not on the Bocentaur. I looked on from a skiff. 

Gradeniga, [in anger] I shall put every one of you to death. Ah! 
here is the witch! [She makes a movement as though to run and meet her, 
but restrains herself and waits for the women to lead the witch to her. 
Led by ORSEOLA and by PENTELA, the witch advances with a suspicious 
air, casting about her brilliant eyes, hard as enamel, and whose whites shine 
out strangely against the olive face. She is covered with a long striped 
garment and about her head is wrapped a black kerchief which hides her 
chin and forehead. .She bows before the Dogaressa }. 

Gradeniga. You did not wish to come, Slav? 

The Witch. [humbly] I wished it, indeed, Your Grace, but I was 
stopped by a young peasant who asked me for a philter to give to his faith- 
less wife. As the moon was not in the quarter when I could gather 
herb to make the juice, the despairing youth would not release me, and 
threatened to kill me if I did not give him the philter. And he came to 
blows with Your Grace’s men and I do not know how I am alive for all 
my flesh is red from the ropes with which they bound me, like a burden, 
upon the mule. 

Gradeniga. [pulling a chain of gold from her neck and throwing it 
to the wailer| Here, for the cords that bruised you. Have you brought 
that book of the King of Majorca? 

The Witch. I have brought the book. [She takes from her bosom, 
out from under her garment, a book wrapped in folds of shabby leather]. 

Gradeniga. Wave you heard of a harlot named Pantea, who goes 
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navigating about the Brenta on her Bocentaur, with great pomp, almost 
as though she were the wife of His Grace? 

The Witch. Pantea, who has one blue eye and one black eye like that 
terrible Alessandro, who died for not having listened to a witch in Ecbatana 
—I know the sign. 

Gradeniga. Have you seen her? 

The Witch. I have seen her; not long since in Venice on the Altana. 
She was sitting in the sun to bleach her hair. A youth arrayed in wavy 
crimson silk with a large hat upon his head was watching her from the river. 

Gradeniga. You are wise, Slav. I want of you an image of wax. 
do you understand. Pantea must die. Do you understand I will give 
you what you want? I will send you back across the sea to your land of 
Slavonia, in a vessel laden with riches. You shall be rich and happy all 
your days in your own house. 

The Witch. Tonight I shall make the image, Your Grace. 

Gradeniga. No, no, not tonight, but here, now without delay under 
my very eyes, do you understand? ‘The wax is ready; the brazier is lighted. 
Here, Lucrezia is bringing it to you. Run, Pentella, bring wax from the 
room of the chests of gold. There are two pounds. Bring also the casket 
of jewels and the purse of ducats which is in the coffer. [LUCREZIA comes 
down the spiral carrying the brazier by two handles, PENTELLA ascends]. 

The Witch. [on fire with greed| Now, without delay I shall make 
the image. But what shall I put in the wax, your Grace? The consecrated 
wafer, the drop of chrism, the tooth? [The Dogaressa trembles as though 
there passed suddenly before her eyes the ghost of the shrunken old man 
in his stately cloth of gold!] 

Gradeniga. The tooth.—I have nothing, I have nothing yet! I have 
not a thread, not a hair! But wait, wait a little. My women should still re- 
turn.—See Orseola, see if they come through the garden. Ah, I shall 
kill them, I shall kill them. [She is crazed with impatience and anger. 
LucREZIA places the burning brazier on the floor. PENTELLA brings the 
wax, the casket and the purse. 

Gradeniga. [taking the wax and offering it to the witch] Here is 
the wax. It is virgin. See? It is yellow as amber, docile as water. You 
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could fashion it in an instant. And take also these ducats.—Tell me, tell 
me, can you not make the incantation fatal with the wax alone, without 
intermixture ? 

The Witch. It may be. This is a good day. The angel of this day 
is Anhoel. 

Gradeniga. Try then, Slav. Begin the work. I will fill you a ship 
that will carry you over seas. Pantea must die. 

The Witch. The angel of this day is Anhoel. [She makes ready 
for the work. She opens the magic book from which hang the long bands 
of loose leather and puts it upon the pedestal of the Venus, against the foot 
of the statue, as upon a lectern; in such fashion that she, standing upright, 
can read. She bends over the brazier to soften the wax; while reading 
from the book in a low voice, incomprehensible words, she moulds the 
image with her fingers. The Dogaressa stands looking at her with eyes 
intent, as though she hoped to melt in with the wax the essence of her hatred. 
There comes from the river a confused clamor, as of battle.| 

Gradeniga. [jumping up] Do you hear? Doyouhear? [PENTELLA 
returns up the spiral stairway to the lookout.) 

Orseola. [running in from the garden| Here is Nerissa! Here is 
Iacobella! lacobella’s face is covered with blood. [IACOBELLA arrives, 
breathless, pale, her cheek red from the blood which flows from the 
wounded forehead. NERISSA is with her, weeping]. 

Tacobella. Your Grace! 

Nerissa. Your Grace! 

Gradeniga. [looking closely at IACOBELLA] What is this blood? 
Who has wounded you? Speak! [The spies gather round the new arrival. 
The Witch does not interrupt her work]. 

Tacobella. [in a suffering voice] I bring to your Grace the hairs of 
Pantea, a lock, an immense lock.— 

Gradeniga. [suffocating with unexpected joy] You say—You say—. 

Tacobella. A lock that I cut, I, with my own hands.—I have it here, 
I have it here. [She gropes convulsively in her bosom. NERISSA mean- 
while wipes her cheek with a handkerchief already saturated with tears, 
tender and sorrowful]. 
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Gradeniga (turning with cruel joy to the Witch, who continues her 
work) Have you heard, Witch? Have you heard? A lock of hair!— 
Death, Death! 

Tacobella. Here it is! It is here! [She draws a package from her 
bosom; a cloth tied many times, in which is hidden the stolen object]. It is 
here. I must cut the knots. They are many; they are many. We would 
have made thousands had we been able. You know it Nerissa; you pulled 
them. Cut, cut! [She and her companion busy themselves in undoing the 
knots. From time to time GRADENIGA extends towards the package impatient 
hands]. 

Pentella. [in the pause from the top of the spiral] The boats turn. 
There is a great struggle of oars against the current, they are making for 
the Bocentaur— A noise arises, over there towards.the Porte.— A flashing 
of light can be seen.— All the river is in darkness.— 

lacobella. [finding the lock at last in the depths of the package] Here 
itis! Here itis! Isitnotlong? Is it not thick? I, I cut it with these scis- 
sors which I had with me.— 

Orseola. How long it is! 

Catarina. How beautiful it is! 

Lucrezia. How shiny it is! [GRADENIGA without speaking extends 
her supine hands cup-shape to receive the object stolen from her who is 
to die. When IACOBELLA drops the lock into her hands she closes her eyes 
and stiffens with the sudden chill of invincible repugnance, such as one feels 
at the contact of an asp. She remains thus for a few moments, pale and 
mute; then reopens her eyes and in the same attitude moves slowly towards 
the Witch who is at the foot of the statue facing the open book, still intent 
on moulding the image. The Witch leans down to look at the harlot’s hair 
in the hands of the Dogaressa]. 

Pentella. [in the pause, from the top of the spiral] A great uproar 
over there towards the Porte.—Innumerable voices.—They seem to be call- 
ing Pantea! Pantea! All the river is in darkness.—One side of it gleams 
_red; the garlands can still be seen, floating, floating. They are in- 
numerable. A boat comes down the river alone, without rowers, deserted, 
left to the current. 
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Gradeniga. [to the Witch|Take this, Slav. Now you have her life. 
Make strong the incantation. The Witch takes the hair and winds it into . 
the wax around the head of the image]. 

The Witch. Now, two beads of jet; one black, one blue, for the eyes. 

Gradeniga. Who has a chain of jet shall have one of gold. 

Lucrezia. I. 

Catarina. I. 

Orseola. I. [The covetous spies removes in haste the chains from their 
necks.. They search anxiously for the blue and black beads]. 

‘ Catarina. Here is the black. 

Lucrezia. And here is the blue! [They offer the glass beads to 
the Witch, who takes them and fixes them in the little face of wax; sub- 
stitutes for eyes. GRADENIGA opens the casket on the scarlet bench, while 
the spies extend empty hands towards her]. 

Gradeniga. [giving them pieces of money] To you! To you! To 
You! [The spies bending low kiss the lavish hand, then retire backwards 
grasping the money, smiling, bowing and obsequious—IACOBELLA remains 
aside near NERISSA, who binds her forehead with a white scarf through 
which the blood soaks vermillion—GRADENIGA looks at her and goes to 
her]. And to you, Iacobella? You have stood aside, silent and bleeding. 
To you, to you my most precious jewels. I will put a coronet of pearls upon 
your bleeding forehead. I want to keep you with me. I want you never again 
to leave my side. You shall always be my delight. Your life from today 
shall flow like a river. And Nerissa? and your sweet Nerissa? You love 
her, is it not so? Her eyes are full of tears; she is melting with sorrow for 
you. I will not separate you from her, no, but I will take you both with 
me and you shall never be sorrowful. It hurts you—your wound hurts 
you? Tell me, tell me now, who struck you. She, perhaps, the harlot, while 
you were cutting her hair? And how did you do it? Speak, my delight! I lis- 
ten. [She draws her near the bench, throwing a cushion on to the floor that 
she may take her ease}. 

The Witch. [coming near] Here is the image. [She hands the 
hairy figure to the Dogaressa, naked, yellowish, with eyes of glass similar 
to an idol. The women look on, speechless, with a vague terror]. This 
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is the image of Pantea, the harlot, who is to die. The angel of this day 
is Anhoel. [The hands of the Dogaressa tremble in receiving the sortilege 
of death. She seats herself on the scarlet bench placing the image upon 
her knees. She remains for a few moments watching it intently, gathering 
into her look all the destructive force of her hatred. Then with a sudden 
gesture pulls from among her tresses, a long pin of gold, as one draws a 
dagger from its sheath and plunges it into the waxen effigy. The Witch 
returns to the pedestal and reads in a low voice the imprecations from the 
book, from time to time pouring upon the brazier a sweet smelling powder. 
The clouds hang violet over the garden, invaded now by gloomy shadows]. 

Pentella. (during the pause, from the top of the spiral] A fire is to 
be seen upon the river, towards the Porte. It grows ever larger; it seems 
to be a conflagration; it seems to come nearer; it seems to move upon the 
water like a burning vessel. It is a fire of joy. What strange colors! 
There can be seen black shadows in the glow as of dancing figures. It grows 
ever larger. 

Gradeniga. [pulling angrily another pin from her tresses and thrust- 
ing it into the image] Ah! .May the fires of hell devour you! [She turns 
toward the Witch]. Slav, Slav, invoke all the angels and all the demons! 
Strike her down in the midst of her joy! You shall have all that I have 
promised you; you shall have still more, still more. Do you 
understand? But she must die! Curse her! Curse her! [She draws from her 
hair another pin, and another; and thrusts them all into the image; then 
searches angrily for others among her tresses; finding none, with a vehement 
gesture she puts her hand on the head of IACOBELLA, who is near, cowering 
upon the floor. IACOBELLA gives a cry of pain]. Ah, lacobella, your wound! 
It still bleeds. Your bandage is red. You have not told me, you have not 
told me who gave you this wound! It still bleeds. She, perhaps, the har- 
lot, while you were cutting her hair? Tell me! Speak! From what part 
of her head did you clip this lock? Near the ear? On the neck? Where 
the great vein throbs? 

Iacobella. On the nape of the neck. She did not notice; she did not 
hear the sound of the scissors. So thick is her hair that when I severed 
the lock, she did not hear, she did not see. It weighs upon her like many 
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coverings. She suffocates sometimes. Sometimes she weeps with fatigue 
as one who carries a burden up a steep hill, sometimes quavers like a night- 
ingale hidden in a hedge. [Tie Dogaressa searches anew among her tresses 
for the cruel weapon. As the women are grouped about her, upon their 
knees, she puts out her hand towards their heads. ORSEOLA then pulls out 
one of her pins and hands it to her; she thrusts it in the image]. 

Gradeniga. But you were upon the ship? And by what cunning did 
you get there? Tell me, tell me! 

Iacobella. Pantea had given an order to bring to her some new attend- 
ant that she might deck her hair in some new fashion for she is tired of inven- 
tion, having simulated with her tresses all shapes in nature, the most beau- 
tiful and the most superb. The cells of the bees and the horns of the ram, 
the blossoms of the hyacinth and the waves of the sea. Having heard 
this I went to one of her maids, boasting myself an expert and offering 
my services, and I was admitted to give proof of my art. Nerissa waited 
for me in a skiff. I trembled like a leaf when I boarded the Bocentaur. 

Gradeniga. He was there? Did you see him? 

Tacobella. He was there. He smelled the phials of perfume as 
though to intoxicate himself with the sweet odors. Seeing me enter, Pantea 
said to him, half laughing, half weary, “This one also has two hands. Oh 
give me for my hair a slave with a hundred fingers, subtle and quick!” J 
trembled; he looked at me fixedly. 

Gradeniga. What sort of a look did he have? 

Tacobella. We was most beautiful. [GRADENIGA throws back her 
head as though cut to the heart. She extends her hand to the women with 
a gesture that asks for the pointed weapons. LUCREZIA having given her 
one of her pins, she transpierces the image, which bristles with the points 
of steel]. 

Gradeniga. I ask you what sort of a look he had: serene, forget- 
ful? 

Iacobella. He looked as though dark thoughts were in his mind. His 
eyes were ardent and threatening. 

Gradeniga. But he did not speak? 

lacobella. We did not speak. He seemed absorbed. Having ceased 
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to look at me, he drew from his sheath a little dagger which he wore at his 
girdle and inserted the point into the phials, whether to perfume it or to 
poison it I do not know. I trembled, letting down the heavy locks. My 
hands were like two lost leaves in that forest of gold. “But what are you 
doing? But what are you doing?” she said from beneath the tangle; and 
anger boiled in her voice. Then, of a sudden, came courage. In a flash, 
nimble as a trickster, I cut, I hid. Then I thought only of flight. My hands 
dropped idly down, and terrible anger was loosed upon me. Hunted, fol- 
lowed, beaten, a Cyprian maid wished to kill me with the thrusts of a 
zibra. A slave stirred up the hounds against me. 

Nerissa. [bursting into tears| Ah, your Grace, I do not know how she 
escaped. All her flesh is bruised with the blows; she is wounded every- 
where, on the arms, on the shoulders, on the breast.— 

Gradeniga. [to Nerissa| Go, go, take her with you. Give her med- 
icines. Ask Pentella for the ointments. Pentella, Pentella! 

Pentella. [from the top of the spiral] The fire nears, it comes down 
with the current, it lights up all the river. The boats follow it, crowd round 
it, close, without number. A great uproar! 

Orseola. The Bocentaur of the harlot should drift past the garden 
with its retinue. 

Catarina. She will float about the Brenta all night feasting and will 
enter Venice by the Giudecca at dawn. 

aucrezia. At dawn she will bathe her body in dew like the Dogaressa, 
Theodora Selva, the Greek, the daughter of the Emperor Constantine. 

Orseola. They say that every morning she bathes her body in dew, 
which she orders gathered in the fields and in the gardens, like the Dogaressa 
Theodora. 

Iacobella. She has more than a thousand bottles and phials and flasks 
of every perfume. She has a case of essences ‘on her Bocentaur; and she 
has with her a woman named Morgantina who knows, as no one else on 
earth, the secrets of gallantry, and the making of pastes, unequalled un- 
guents, washes, powders, for the keeping of beauty. 

Lucrezia. They say that she has not a mark on her body other than 
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the network of her veins, and that her skin is not truly white, but blue, like 
the white in the eyes of children. 

Catarina. They say that the Duke of Calabria owns a golden goblet 
brought from Constantinople which was moulded on the breast of the Greek 
Helen, and that he had another moulded on the breast of Pantea; and the 
two are the same. [While the women about her are talking thus, GRADEN- 
IGA transpierces the image with the pins which these draw from their hair 
and offer her, alternating gestures and words. 

The intermittent shining of the cruel weapons recalls the gleaming and 
clashing of antique arms in the fable of the woman with one eye of blue and 
one cf black. But the Witch standing between the pedestal of the Venus and 
the vase of burning coals reads throughout from the book of the King of 
Majorca. There comes from the river, now loud, now faint, an uproar as 
of battle.. The clouds begin to melt away. | 

Orseola. Listen to the uproar! 

Lucrezia. What strange cries! What strange cries! 

Catarina. They say that desire of her goads men to frenzy as the 
gadfly goads the bull. 

Orseola. It is true, it is true. When she showed herself upon the prow 
of gold all the men were demented. 

Iacobella. She has two glances. The difference in her eyes disturbs 
the reason of those who look upon her. 

Lucrezia. Listen! Listen! Does it not seen rather the roar of battle 
than of triumph? 

Catarina. The harlot wishes to surpass the triumphs of the Dogaressa ! 
She wishes to obscure the memory of Morosina Morosini! and Zilia Prinli 
and her grace, Gradeniga, our mistress.— 

Tacobella. By thousands and thousands have the garlands been thrown 
into the Brenta, of myrtle, and laurel and cypress, that they may be carried 
by the current to Giudecca, to San Marco. They have been sent on as mes- 
sengers to Venice. 

Orseola. O Jesus, our Lord, make those of cypress the first to reach 
the city. 


Catarina. All Venice will waken garlanded, at dawn and say: “The 
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harlot, Pantea, comes in triumph! And the Ten and the Major Council.— 
[She interrupts herself because GRADENIGA again beckons for a pin and none 
is left in the women’s hair. | 

Orseola. There is not a pin left among us, Your Grace. [The women 
seated abou: search again in their disordered hair. | 

Gradeniga. [to the witch] Slav, Slav, what do you say tome? What 
says your book? Do you think she feels the wounds? Do you think she is 
agonizing? Do you not see how she is pierced? She bristles like a 
porcupine with the points of steel. [There come anew from the river the 
dubious sounds. ] 

Hear, Hear, Slav, the cries of triumph! And you have been cursing 
for an hour. [The witch moves slowly about, still carrying the open book 
in her left hand. She approaches the Dogaressa; she leans over the image 
of wax glittering with pins; places her right hand on the little head, pierced 
and hairy, muttering obscure curses. Darkness falls from the sky; the 
clouds look like funeral pyres veiled with ashes.] 

Light the torches! It is night! [The women run to the torches—a 
sudden cry is heard in the garden. BARBARA and ORDELLA come through 
the garden calling. | 

Barbara. Pantea in the fire! 

Ordella. Pantea in the fire! [The Dogaressa jumps to her feet im- 
petuously, throwing from her the image which falls to the ground. | 

Barbara [Coming in breathless] Pantea is burning! The Bocentaur 
is in flames! Every sword is unsheathed! 

Ordella [Choking with anxiety} The Bocentaur is in flames, with the 
harlot, with all her people! It comes down the river, it is almost here. 
One can see the light already.— 

Barbara A battle, a battle, your Grace. They are all infuriated. 
From ship to ship they fight. Blood flows. 

Gradeniga [ Desperately}. Ah! And he is there? 

Ordella. The triumph was near. Hundreds and hundreds of boats with 
flags flying, all the river covered with garlands, and the songs and the music, 
when discord broke forth. From Mirano through the canal came Priamo 
Gritti, Marin Boldu and Piero Sagredo with their ships full of armed men; 
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and they wanted to board the Bocentaur, compel the harlot and be the lords 
of the feast. And they threatened to win their way with fire and sword. 

Gradeniga. Wave they killed him? MHave they killed him? Ah, tell 
me, tell me the truth! Did you see him fall? 

Ordella. He and his men defended the Bocentaur against the assault. 
I did not see him fall. For one instant only I saw him fighting with 
Priamo Gritti who had leaped up to the bridge. 

Barbara. 1 saw Priamo Gritti all covered with blood. 

Ordella. Nothing could be seen but furious confusion. The whole 
river was in an uproar. The decorated boats attacked one another like 
galleys with a great clashing of swords, and all cried out, ‘Pantea! Pantea! 
Pantea!’ and the more they cried out the more ferocious they became, and 
those of Mirano threw on board fire works, and suddenly the Bocentaur of 
the harlot caught fire, with incredible swiftness, like tinder, like a bundle of 
twigs. A strong perfume was scattered over the fray, and the flames were 
of colors never seen before. 

Barbara The essences, the perfumes. All the essences burned in their 
cases and the scented woods and the spices. In an instant the whole ship 
was burning, the air became perfumed and around about the conflict raged. 
They are fighting to the death! All the ships come down the river, con- 
fusedly in a great mass. They are fighting by the light of the fire. They 
are close athand. Hear! Hear! [The uproar is heard approaching; the 
glow of the burning ships can be seen through the garden. Wild with 
fear and anguish the Dogaressa rushes to the stairs; reels on the lower steps, 
upheld by the women who run to her. The Witch picks up the image of 
wax and places it at the foot of the Statue of Venus in such a way that the 
points of steel sparkle against the dusky bronze. | 

Pentella [From the top of the spiral] See the fire! See the fire! It is 
the Bocentaur; it is the Bocentaur of the harlot all in flames covered with 
corpses that burn A battle— The swords are flashing, a thousand 
swords.— Fire and blood! [The Dogaressa halfway up the spiral leans 
over the balustrade between two columns: dumb: wild with pain and 
anguish; while beyond the garden the flames and cries go by. Her face livid 
and despairing illuminated by the sanguine reflection, expresses all the 
grandeur and all the beauty of the tragic vision. | 

The Voices of the Combatants. ‘Pantea, Pantea, Pantea!’ 








A DEED FOREBORNE 


A Modern American Short Story 
By Louise CoLLIER WILLCOXx 


ULANEY had capped the climax. Of all the unexpected feats 
he might have been expected to perform before yielding up 
the ghost, none, to my mind, could have excelled his shipping 
me his Journal Intime. I little fancied that the offensively 
forward gift was to procure me the single hour of expansive 

expression out of a life-time’s intercourse with Constance. 

Between Donald Dulaney and me, there had existed from early youth, 
a tacit, but mutually-grasped antipathy. My own feeling toward Constance 
van Tschudi had been that of a reverent worshipper, content to linger in 
the outer aisles, viewing the sacrifice with that religious silence her whole 
personality demanded. 

She was a woman to keep the emotions about her in check so that it 
was no suspicion of Donald Dulaney’s power of approach that held me 
aloof, but rather a question of his mental bias. Because there was no 
inlet for distrust of the content of her own mind, one became the more 
jealous of that multiplied consciousness, which was the part she played, 
the share she took in the thought of others. 

As I fingered the parcel in which the final confession was made, I ex- 
perienced no change of heart. Dulaney was still, for me, the man with the 
different ideal and I found it hard to extend the circle ‘of sympathy. It 
would require, I felt sure, a more lucid wisdom, or better a humbler heart 
than I could command, to explore justly, the recesses of this soul, so unde- 
sirably bared to my inspection. 

The road parted in three directions: it was open to me to tie up the 
parcel and redirect it to Mrs. Wesperon, the married sister, who, it was to 
be supposed, loved him, with the confession that I was unworthy the trust 
placed in me; or, I might calm my conscience with a few large and easy 
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ejaculations upon the mysteries of life,—‘we are all atoms in a void’—or, 
‘the world is compact of mistakes’ and then indulge my curiosity; or I 
might, and this I must confess the still, small voice counselled as urgently 
as it dared, I might toss the whole thing into the blaze before me. 

Meantime I turned up the leaves with my thumb and, page after page, 
I recognized fleetingly the name that parted us. 

Then, at last, without will of my own, the decision was lifted beyond me. 
Blazingly, to my gaze, more emphatic than dashes or italics in print, could 
have made it, stood out the statement—‘Constance, I am sure, is willing to 
take the final step and go with me to Japan.’ My duty was quite clear. I 
stood challenged. The last vestige of honour in the man was, that dying, he 
called upon me to refute him. 

Hastily, angrily, as a declared opponent, I skimmed over the earlier 
pages—the time of his starting to Germany to study—the asininity with 
which he proclaimed to himself that it would be unfair to pledge Constance 
for three years; the self-complacency with which he assured himself that she 
would await his return for the profession, without which, traditional 
modesty forbids a woman to so much as admit a question of her feelings. 
Then fellowed his tuniultuous indignation at the news of Constance’s ap- 
proaching wedding, which by some flaw in the regularity of family cor- 
respondence, reached him before the news of her father’s imminent bank- 
ruptcy and van Tschudi’s timely rescue. He arrived after the marriage and 
wrote many discursive remarks about the moral sense which I skipped. These 
fellows who make long sentences about the moral sense are so apt to be the 
ones to need a kicking. At any rate, I hurried over all his trips for recu- 
peration to the Varley’s Camp in the Adirondacks and his attempts to 
play off having been a fool by an ardent interest in shooting, trout fishing 
and ancient authors. There were also many unintelligible remarks about 
air, space, the inevitable taking its course, suffering, etc. 

Constance, as I knew, received him with frank delight, asking him to 
her opera box, her country-place, demanding news of books both very 
ancient and very modern, unconstrainedly sending him notes—I wish they 
had been mine!—about Joubert’s ‘Pensées’ and Epictetus, little dreaming, 
I’ll wager, that he quoted sonnets about her in his diary, at night. Still, 
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he had a kind of selective gift and I had to admit that some of the phrases. 
fitted. 


‘So modest and so gentle doth appear my lady— 
Although she hears her praises she doth go 
Benignly vested in humility.’ 


‘And gives the heart a gladness through the eyes.’ 


Occasionally some unexpected phrase of hers, some little impersonal 
confidence staid the hand with which I turned the pages. 

Dulaney had gone abroad to learn to write—History and Belles-Letters 
were, I think, his subjects—and now and again, he would touch up a pleas- 
ing bit of entourage for Constance’s sayings. I liked, for instance, that 
outlook over van Tschudi’s place when he, Constance, Vaness and Maria 
walked up the hillock one night. 

‘The moonlight,’ he wrote, ‘was superb. The woods and hills were 
scented with all the sweet, young, vernal things of May. The very grasses 
upon which we trod, stood out, separate, glad, green spears, each strong 
ard perfect from late April showers and redolent of earth’s honey as the 
clumps of hyacinths and daffodils about.’ 

It was on that walk, it seemed, that Constance, speaking of her pleas- 
ure in keeping her young sister Maria with her, had said; “Those who have 
suffered are the only natural protectors of the joyous.’ And again, though 
apropos of nothing I could find; ‘We are never nobler—are we ?—than the 
fate we have invited’.— 

I skipped after this, until I came to the account of Maria’s taking 
typhoid fever and her death at van Tschudi’s place. We were both there 
for the funeral and afterwards. Dulaney wrote something about the ‘qual- 
ity of sagacity’ in Constance’s grief and it seems to me to express very fairly 
a kind of quietude and aloofness that invested her. The world and its ways 
and its standards seemed shed from the moment of that calamity. Up to this 
time, my interest had gathered about Dulaney’s very real appreciation of 
Constance. There was a sudden veering now and I was jealous for the 
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slightest indication of justice in the aspersion he had cast upon her. I can 
only say that as I gathered together his fragments he seemed to me more 
and more hopelessly obtuse. She had seen him much, to a certain extent she 
had taken refuge in his conpanionship; she had talked widely and frankly; 
as I was convinced, most impersonally, of life,—of the inanity of the con- 
ventional round of existence—of the deadness of the world’s ideals. It was 
mainly book talk, as a man with sense could see; an exalted feeling after the 
essence of life and a great, impracticable scorn of all symbols. y 

Then came the last evening they met. She had been to the Christmas 
midnight mass, with her maid and returning found Dulaney just emerging 
from the house, where he had waited to wish her a happy Christmas. She 
would not ask him to remain, but throwing aside her furs, she leaned against 
the table in the hall, a huge mirror behind, offering him the expression of 
herself as she stood speaking. He had somehow led up to the question 
of how much a woman could sacrifice to a great affection, and she, looking 
away from him, into the dining room, where van Tschudi’s ancestors lined 
the grim walls, replied, vacantly enough: 

‘Ah, but I should think, everything, everything.’ 

And he, eagerly insisting, ‘Even the world and all its conventions?’ she 
rejoined as she turned away to go up stairs, 

‘Ah, how paltry! how tawdry you are!’ 

And he found his way out. 

He never saw her again. It was that night that he entered the offend- 
ing sentence. It was the next day that he was taken ill and being removed 
to Gray’s private sanitarium, he underwent that operation. When he got 
well enough to write again, I followed his reasonings more closely. It 
seems that during the operation he had some strange sort of experience—a 
definite discontinuity in the psychic life—or some such phrase, he used. As 
nearly as I caught his meaning it was this. They stretched him out on a 
table for the butchering and the nurse put on a muzzle with gas or chloro- 
form or something. He said he felt a gasping sensation and then the bot- 
tom dropped out of the universe and he began to fall unto endless space— 
just as this happened he heard some one whisper ‘gone’; and he thought, 
‘dead, am I?’ Then, of a sudden, he seemed to wake up and find himself 
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wandering over a scented, warm, dark meadow where sounds came to him— 
at first, sounds faint—strange—distant; then, more and more distinct. 
After, it was music, a gentle chanting in unison, but as the march of sound 
advanced it became more and more complex—and from less than a little 
prolonged and distant sigh of anguish there grew up all the sobs and furies 
and tempests, all the mixed motives and fantastic themes of a romantic, 
orchestral work and within there lived some hidden meaning bearing upon 
his interpretation of life. In the first little trembling whisper he felt Con- 
stance, and then with the enlarged vision there came over him a living, 
unified sense of all the joys of childhood, all the griefs and disappointments 
and renouncements of which life is made; all the moral tortures and blank, 
waste stretches of memory; all the ignorance, bluntness, error and strife 
which was the fullness of his momentary consciousness and then, just as he 
was to grasp the final significance, he was lost in utter, bleak night. And 
so, it was all over. 

That was about what I made out of his dream though he told it at 
great length. When he came to, in his little cot in a blank, white-washed 
room he fitted the experience into more philosophies of life than I had 
patience to pursue through their intricate windings. It was enough for me 
that his ultimate conclusion was to forego all explanations. The persistence 
of self through desire he had found to be the ultimate sin, though of the 
willful ascetic he also jotted down: ‘Who starts in the race before the 
signal is given, must be whipped.’ Life, it seems he would have said, is 
quite ready to furnish the materials of abnegation. And so it was that he 
decided to ship himself to Japan with never an utterance. 

So much of the diary [ read with much interest and considered that my 
part in it was over. He had done the best he could do; he had taken him- 
self well out of the way, before he had committed any irreparable mis- 
chief.— Or, had he? ‘That sentence which had clinched my bargain with 
him? How about that? There was matter ahead, I felt. But as I pursued 
his writings further he dealt more and more with annotations upon some 
obscure philosophy he had gone to Japan to tackle. The technicalities bar- 
red me out, but as I waded through his pages, little by little—I could hardly 
tack it to any given sentence, I came somehow upon a leaking idea. Those 
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three years before his death, he had been tormented with the question 
of how the event had touched her life. Had she summed him up, a cad and 
a coward? Did she think he had shirked an issue after making it ?—or 
was she, already sorely wounded by life, more crushed by a new treachery? 

It was quite evident then, the part I was to play. I looked at the 
clock and at the stone-cold coffee in front of me. My dinner had gone 
uneaten while I read these pages. I had not even noticed that my man had 
changed the plates, or that coffee and cigars had been placed on the table. 
It was still a little before nine and a hansom would get me there in time. 
The point was, that she should not suffer and that whatever explanation she 
desired, if any, that one, I was commissioned to make. Then I tore out the 
leaves of the written book in big handfuls and threw them into the blaze. 

As I reached the house I found van Tschudi in the hall with one arm 
already in his top-coat. He was effusively sorry to miss me but had an 
all-important appointment and begged me to go right down into the din- 
ing room where Constance was still lingering. I paused at the threshold to 
watch her. She was alone; sitting in the great leather chair by the fire just 
beneath one of van Tschudi’s great-grandmothers. The portrait, by com- 
parison, looked bourgeois, plebian and Dutch. Constance too, was a por- 
trait, more modern, more significant. She had a pile of new books on the 
corner of the desk beside her and was listlessly cutting the leaves of the one 
in her lap. She was swathed from head to foot in black velvet with bits 
of spiderweb lace, here and there. Her black hair, so full of blue shadows 
was thrown back from her face and the clear outline of her profile bore, 
with no hint at grotesqueness, the constant mobility of eyebrow. She 
turned her chin, always held slightly up and out, giving a wonderful, un- 
broken curve to the throat—and seeing me, she rose: 

‘O, this is nice!’ 

‘For me,’ I concluded. 

‘Come in and sit down; this is as pleasant a spot as any.’ 

Wines and fruits were still upon the table. 

‘I stay here because of the wood-fire and the way the lights play in the 
mahogany panellings, off there. Don’t you like that too?’ 

‘It’s a cosy spot,’ I muttered, looking gloomily at the great black corners 
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of the enormous room where the light of the bevy of candles on the table 
could not penetrate, but where an occasional flame shot up and danced on 
the polished surfaces. 

‘I find it so,’ she said answering my glance. ‘And one can look just as 
near or as far as one chooses. I have no objection to spaciousness.’ 

She offered me, indeed, quite a miraculous bit of foreground and I 
fastened my eyes upon it, noting again, point by point, the marvellous, 
warm, ivory, flesh tints where all the shadows of the throat and eyes, and 
curves of brow were pale violet; the ready lift of the eyebrows where 
they joined, emphasizing the long droop of the eyes at the outer edge. 

‘I came to you, tonight, with news, Constance.’ 


“ “Onder the sun 
There’s nothing new, 
Poem or pun 
Under the sun 
Said Solomon 
And he said true”—’ 


She smiled as she quoted. 

‘Not racially, perhaps, but individually we do it all over each time; 
don’t we?” 

‘Ah, but we oughtn’t for the sake of progress—ought we?’ 

‘There it is, you see; there isn’t any.’ 

‘Except progressive comfort,’ and she took up the brass stick and poked 
a log to make it flicker and the flame danced up and down the handle. 

I felt not materially nearer to the heart of my subject. 

‘All the same this is news to you.’ 

‘How do you know? I hear so much.’ She seemed bent on fencing it. 

‘Have you heard of Donald Dulaney, lately?’ 

‘No; never again. He is the one friend I lost out of a life full.’ 

“Why ?’ 

‘I never even guessed.’ 

‘And did you not try to find out?” 

‘It was impossible.’ 
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‘My news concerns him— I hardly know how to tell you.’ 

‘O, tell me stoically. Nothing comes too calamitously near. Is he, at 
last, to venture upon the high seas of matrimony, or has he done a book 
the present generation of reviewers calls great?’ 

‘No; none of those things.’ 

‘And yet what has been is always like enough to be again. And some- 
body must write the books that astonish the critics, although it is more apt 
to continue to be the precocious school girl who does it.’ 

‘It has nothing whatever to do with literature,’ I said, impatiently. 

‘More’s the pity!’ she exclaimed, pulling three of the books from the 
desk into her lap. ‘The bigger it gets the badder it is; isn’t it? I am dis- 
appointed in it, and for that matter, in you and your news.’ She was 
smiling as she glanced into the books. 

There was but one way. 

‘Constance,’ I said, plunging, ‘Donald Dulaney died a month ago.’ 

The room was very still and we could hear the soft click of the flames 
licking up the logs. She sat motionless, her hands dropped listlessly on the 
gaudy book covers in her lap. Then, in the silence, I began to hear the 
clock tick out in the hall. Finally, I could stand the sense of oppression no 
more. I reached out and took the poker and began to beat the logs; one 
broke and a spark flew out and I shoved it back into the fire again. Then, 
aware of me, she lifted her eyes, and said slowly: 

‘So, tonight the universe is emptied of him.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ I faltered, lamely, afraid of another long silence. 

‘So strange !— isn’t it strange!’ She was speaking in a low steady 
voice, keeping the field of her vision fixed upon the bright heart of the fire. 
Her eyes, wide open, were quite unseeing; it was as if the light there, were 
looking at her and holding her tranced. ‘I mean Destiny—its wonderful, 
labyrinthine ways. How we go on in life looking backward upon some bit of 
youth, longing and stretching hands to it and yet somehow meeting, hour by 
hour, the inexorable issues of the future. Never touching again the thing 
that we clung to, of yore,—never touching it again.’ 

‘All endings are sad,’ I put in. I knew so little. I felt I had no right 
to utter a personal note of solace. 
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“Yes, yes! sad and mysterious! And each is only one of so many. 
There is a time for us, is there not, when life is just beginning and we live 
from day to day all expectant of the delights that must be coming, a week or 
a year hence, until suddenly we open our eyes to find all the joys dropped 
through somehow are lost in unseen, unfathomable chasms and we look up 
startled to find life only endings and buryings. Then a sense of the unplum- 
metted depths of human sadness grows upon us, beside which the little ca- 
tastrophe of the passions seems slight and shortlived,—a mere night’s tem- 
pest in the unending desert.’ 

“We are growing old, Constance; we realize life has tricked us.’ 

‘And yet, do you know,’ she went on in a low voice, ‘can you under- 
stand I do not feel intensely about it. Who is it says: Night brings its 
own lamp with it? I believe that when the last blow falls for each one of us, 
we are ready with the same faint, wondering smile of acquiescence in it 
all; isn’t it so?’ 

‘Yes, yes. One outgrows the storms,’ I muttered. 

‘It is not that—but somehow pain loses its sting when we open our 
arms to it and clasp it close—when we have grown to love sorrow even as 
once we loved liberty.’ 

‘Constance,’ I said after a pause, ‘if his going was a grief to you, why 
did he not stay?” ‘ 

‘Ah, but he never told me—he never asked me! Don’t you see,’ and 
for the first time she raised her eyes and looked at me, appealingly, ‘can’t 
you understand how he spared me everything. He would not admit there 
was a problem. He was the utter kindness. He fancied, perhaps, I might 
totter and he would not allow me the indignity of a staff.’ 

‘If that is your interpretation then he needs no justification in your 
eyes.’ And somehow the baser man in me resented her peace. 

‘Justification ?’ she repeated, surprised. ‘Justification? O, he is jus- 
tified. See, what he has left me,—the one thing valuable. I speak,’ she 
paused a moment as if she were trying to formulate her thought—"'It is so 
difficult to explain, but I speak of the power of disinterestedness he taught 
me,—the quiet exaltations of innocence and renouncement,—all the little 
gaieties of a free mind—so that—look!—the flames that throw shadow- 
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dances on the walls, off there,—or the tuft of fern springing up by the path 
when I walk in the wood, or some unexpected glimpse of the horizon at 
sunsetting across the city, these give me all the exultant joys of a great and 
satisfied passian. It was something—was it not ?—something to have taught 
one that. You see, he is justified not so much by any thing he did in life, 
as by the exquisite rightness of the judgments he left with me.’ 

‘It must have been lonely for you, often?’ I questioned. 

‘O, it’s lonely for everybody. The real lessons one learns alone. All the 
wisdom of the spiritual life was summed up, centuries ago, by a cloistered 
man, who warned us against human comfort ;—who accepts it, he taught, 
robs sorrow of all significance. He knew how only solitude can hurl us— 
willing or unwilling upon the breast of an ideal,—and to serve that,—some 
austere and abstract ideal, I mean, is the reason for life. This is true; 
isn’t it ?” 

But what I realized was that I had no message to give and that all I had 
come to do had been more than accomplished by occult processes. I rose 
to go, promising to come soon again. Constance rose letting the books fall 
upon the rug. The fire which we had both forgotten, was a mere smoulder- 
ing handful of embers. 

‘I will tell you something,’ Constance said, ‘Wait! When first he 
went, without a word of farewell or sound of explanation I called his name 
Ichabod, for the ark of the Lord had been taken by a Philistine. It was 
only by degrees I knew he dared not shun his vigil and his fast and so I too 
went out alone into the great desert.’ 


THE HUSHED STRAIN 


By Rospert IpHys EVERETT 


WuoOsse heart is torn beneath his tranquil cloak, 
Who wept at quiet coming of the dawn, 

To him at least the Lord of Heaven once spoke— 
Hushed strain his fine ear list’ning holds withdrawn. 





THE MELON THIEF 
Kiogen, Japanese Comedy of the Middle Age. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE BY YONE NOGUCHI 


UR literature (how little it is known to the world!) would 

be a grey waste as far as comedy is concerned, if the ‘kiogen’ 

(farce, the word meaning ‘crazy language’) did not rescue 

us. It developed fully in the Middle Age simultaneously 

with the growth of ‘No’ (operatic performance) which 

was based iivariably on Tragedy. The number of Kiogen on record is 

said to be over two hundred. Alas! their authors are not known. The 

themes were freely taken from folk-lore and old stories. The dramatic char- 

acters are an ignorant lord, forgetful servants, boorish farmers, a coward, 

fakirs, or such like. Their aim was laughter. The Kiogen may be regarded 

as a comical outburst of the national temperament. Many a humorist of 

later centuries adapted them, completely losing, however, the innocent 
irresistibleness of the original]. 

Scene: A melon garden. 

Garden-Owner. I am one who lives in the village. I have many gar- 
dens, but I have not visited them in a long while. I am coming to visit 
them to-day. Now let me go slowly! There be many who have gardens, 
but there’s no garden like my own, which does so nicely every year. Every- 
body praises it—There is my garden already! Well, well, how extraor- 
dinarily it has grown in my absence! Here the melons are coloring nicely. 
I will build a fence and set a scare-crow to protect it from birds and beasts. 
It does look verily splendid. I will visit it again to-morrow. 

Melon-thief. I am one who lives in this neighborhood. My friend in- 
vited me for an evening chat, sending me his message. So I come. Let 

,me go quickly! It is no small matter to make the long journey by the field- 
road. He sent the man especially for me, so I am coming. I will hurry 
as all the young fellows must be waiting for me. There is a fence strange 
tome. What garden may it be, I wonder? Now I will peep into it. Well, 
well, what a lovely odor! Melon-garden it is. What a chance! I’d like 
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to take one or two of these melons for my entertainment to-night. Ah, what 
shall I do? The day is growing dark. I will break the fence anyhow. Let 
me first cut the knot! Kaka! Now I will break the fence. Merimeri! 
Guwasaguwasa! Merimeri! Well, well, what a terrible noise! Did no 
one hear me, I wonder? [I shall be accused, if someone be here. I am 
doing a stupid thing. I am covering my mouth unknowingly, in the thought 
that somebody accused me. (Laughter) Well, well, I did a stupid thing. 
Now, let me be over the fence! There! Well, what an abundance! 
Which shall I pick? This shall I take? Nay, this shall I take? This 
is only a dead leaf. Which shall I pick? ‘This one looks all right. This 
is a dead leaf also. Well, I don’t understand it at all. What's the matter? 
Aha! It is said it’s best to crawl for melon-picking by night. I will crawl 
then. Now, look, here is one already. Well, well, what a lovely-looking 
melon! Now, look, here is one again! (Laughter) This one does look 
especially fine. Why didn’t I do this from the beginning? It is perfectly 
easy to pick as many as I will. Now, look—what, what? Pray excuse me! 
I am not a melon-thief. I am one who is astray from the road. Pray ex- 
cuse me! Pray, pray, do not look so very solemn! Say whether you will 
excuse me or not, yes or no! Oh, pray, I feel quite uncomfortable if you 
keep so silent! I wouldn’t mind folding my already seven-folded knees 
eight-fold, to beg your excuse. Pray excuse me! Ah, pray, pray! What? 
Why, I thought it was a man. It is only a scarecrow. Well, well, how 
indignant I am! I surrendered to a worthless scarecrow. How enraged 
Iam! I have an idea! First I will break down this scarecrow. I will 
trample the melon vines all over. There, I am satisfied. Now it is a use- 
less thing to stay so long in such a place. Everybody must be waiting for 
me. I will go quickly. Well! I took so much time for unnecessary work. 

Garden-Owner. I will visit my garden again to-day. What is this? 
Somebody has broken my fence away. I cannot understand it. What is 
this? The melon-vines are torn all around. The scarecrow also has been 
taken down. It cannot be the work of a bird or beast. I think some melon- 
thief did step in. Madam I. I must find that thief, by any means. What 
shall I do? Aha! It is so,—such a fellow would come again. I will be 
a scarecrow myself this time, and surely find him out. Madam I! If he 
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comes again, I will find him out, and I will not let him alone. Now this 
is first-rate. 

Melon-thief. Last night 1 took the melons. Everybody praised them, 
beginning with the head of the family, saying: ‘Remarkably fine-tasting 
melons!’ Now I hurry back home. I would take a gift home with me, 
picking one or two melons by the way. Here I come already to the same 
garden! It looks as if the melon-owner had not yet visited it. The same 
it is with the fence, the same with the melon-vines. What is this? The 
melon-owner must have been here. The scarecrow is fixed up. Well, there 
is one who could never learn a lesson. This is an extraordinarily well- 
done scarecrow. It does look like a real human being. Now, that reminds 
me of something, seeing that scarecrow look so like a man. I am told there 
will be a scene where a demon punishes a criminal, in our next farce, and 
we shall play imitating many things. Who knows whether I may not be 
given the part of the demon? [I think I will deem that scarecrow the crim- 
inal, and myself the demon, and try a punishment. Now, I wonder if here 
in this neighborhood I cannot get a bamboo-stick. Here it is happily. I 
will deem it an iron stick, and try a punishment. Why, criminal, walk 
faster! (Laughter) It does not answer, however hard I punish it, as it is 
only a doll. Who knows whether I may not be chosen for the part of the 
criminal, since it is a matter of drawing lots? This time I will take the scare- 
crow to be the demon, and myself for the criminal. Alas! How sad! 
Pray don’t punish me so much! He holds me back if I go. If I stop he 
beats me down with his stick. What is this? If I stop he beats me down 
with his stick. The scarecrow did beat me, according to the song. I can- 
not understand it at all. Was it the wind? I pull the scarecrow, and it 
bends forward. I let it go, and it springs up. (Laughter) Well, well! 
It is an excellently well-done scarecrow. No wonder it did beat me. | 
will try to be punished again. He holds me back if I go. If I stop he 
beats me with his stick. 

Garden-Owner. You hungry demon! You shall not escape! 

Melon-thief. Alas! I was fooled. Pray excuse me, excuse me! 

Garden-Owner. Malicious one! Why did you steal my melons so, 
you rascal? Which way are you going? Is nobody here? Catch him! 
I will not let him go. 
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MARABA 
By A. GoncaLves Dias 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE BY AGNES BLAKE Poor 


[First edition of his poems published in Rio de Janeiro, July, 1846. 
The word ‘Maraba is applied by theTupa Indians of Brazil to children of 
fair complexion, who, when born to them, are regarded as accursed,—and 
are sometimes buried alive in infancy. See Vasconcellos, ‘Chronica da Com- 
panhia’ L. 8 n. 27]. 


N solitude dwelling, the loneliest of creatures 
No color, no features, 
Have I of Tupa! 
And fair as a vision my beauty yet raises, 
No love and no praises, 


I am Maraba! 


My eyes are two sapphires from rocky mines riven, 
Two azure rays sent from the dawning of day; 
They brighten like beams of the blue summer heaven, 

They darken like blue ocean waves far away. 


If one of our warriors to meet me advances, 
‘Though dazzling thy glances,’ 

He murmurs recoiling, ‘thou art Maraba, 

And dearer to me are bright eyes twilight beaming, 
Dark eyes brightly gleaming, 

That glimmer through mists like the eve’s rising star.’ 


My brow is as fair as the lily’s white splendor, 
As smooth as the sand on the foam-beaten shore. 
The breast of no sea-bird more soft or more tender, 
No thrice-wreathed sea-shell more pure to the core. 


(43) 
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MARABA 


But our young men regard me, and turn away scorning, 
‘Though radiant as morning,’ 

They breathe with a sigh, ‘thou art still Maraba; 

The brow that is bronzed by the desert wind blowing, 
The desert sun glowing, 

Their blushes bestowing, is lovelier by far.’ 


On my throat lightly bending my fair head is swaying, 
As the cactus flower sways from its stem high above; 
And the warm perfumed breeze, round my lips that is 
straying, 
Bears a faintly breathed sigh like a message of love. 


‘But I love a form like a palm-tree ascending, 
A proud head unbending;’ 

They say as they pass, ‘not like thine, Maraba; 

A head held erect like the palm’s crested splendor, 
A form straight and slender; 

To reign o’er our flowery forests afar.’ 


My long waving tresses float wide on the breezes, 
Or fall on my neck in a rippling gold shower; 
And each sunny lock that the wanton wind seizes, 
Seems a bright petal shed by some amber-hued flower! 


But they murmur sadly, ‘Thy locks bright and shining, 
Thy long tresses twining 

In lustrous profusion, are still Maraba; 

To me and to mine, shining hair deeply shaded, 
Dark tresses close braided, 

Ebon locks far more precious than golden ones are!’ 
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And these sweet words my longing heart has spoken, 
To whom are they addressed ? 

No warrior wreathes his helmet with my token, 
My #owers on his breast! 


Across the open door of my lone dwelling, 
Stretches an unseen bar, 
And an unspoken curse is ever telling, 


*Tis Maraba! 


DANTE’S BEATRICE 
By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON 


Vision of light, above triumphal car 

Vision of guidance unto star and star, 

And high throned saint within the great white rose, 
I follow her—the book at last.to close, 

And see again, while radiant worlds grow less, 

A little Tuscan child, in crimson dress. 








THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF INDIAN MYTH 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


HE development of life and art, in one of the many aspects in 





oscillations between two poles, that of crude elementality 

on one hand, and over-refinement on the other. Life and 

art in the former condition no sooner awaken to their own 
crudeness and brutality, than they become enamoured of the alluring pos- 
sibilities of refinement. Awakening, on the other hand, to a sense of their 
own weakness and instability, due to a protracted growth toward over- 
refinement, life and art seize eagerly upon the great primal truths so long 
hidden in the tangled mass of fancies and artificialities. The over-refined 
hates and fears the elemental, which is capable of crushing it on the instant, 
without a regret for the destruction of the accumulated fantasies of cen- 
turies. The elemental is apt to despise the over-refined, which may over- 
grow and conceal the primal verities for a time, but which cannot endure, 
once the primal forces are again called into action. So complex and sub- 
divided has this process of oscillation become in the course of time that, 
while the influence of one pole or the other is likely to predominate in a 
given civilization at a particular time, the influence of both are present, each 
having its special group of adherents and champions. Thus through the 
efforts of those who, standing on opposite ground, seek to check the dom- 
inant art movement in the other direction, contentions arise causing a waste- 
ful friction, which would be avoided, could the contestants but gain a suf- 
ficient perspective to grasp and deal with the situation as a whole. From 
such a perspective they would gain a vision deflected by neither extreme, 
and would see that two complimentary forces confront each other. They 
would perceive that the elementally true is beautified through the super- 
structure of mental and moral refinement, and that true refinement is at 
its highest when resting upon a foundation of elemental truth. Also, they 
would realize that brutal truth is not justified merely because it is true, nor 
over-refinement merely because it is refined. 


(46) 
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When Thespis first sought to superimpose upon the already refined 
musical and poetic art of the Pindaric period in Athens a Corinthian devel- 
opment of a semi-barbaric Dionysius dance from a primitive and more or 
less remotely allied civilization in lower Italy and Sicily, we may be certain 
that he must have met with bitter opposition. Yet the underlying religious 
and dramatic earnestness of that dance—its truth to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the religious and artistic attributes of human nature—saved it, 
and through it, in due time, the more refined but not less elementally true 
Greek drama was born. 

Thus the Greek drama, born of the survival of the Greek myth in re- 
ligious forms in the west, rose to power through its availability as a vehicle 
for the artistic expression of that myth. Nowhere as in its myth does a 
race implant, in so concentrated a form, the essence of its view of the uni- 
verse, and of human life in its relation to superhuman forces. And in no 
way does it establish more firmly its own intellectual, moral and political 
character, and leave to future ages so true a record of its place and meaning 
in history, than by expressing that myth in religious, poetic and artistic 
forms. But the Greek drama possessed a manifold source of power and 
enduring vitality, in that in a civilization dedicated to art, it found excep- 
tionally great poets to deal with a mythos singularly adapted to lucid and 
heroic artistic representation. The phenomenal simplicity of structure, beauty 
of form and definiteness of outline of the Greek myth are undoubtedly the 
qualities which have caused it to hold its unique and unchallenged place 
throughout twenty centuries of growing human thought. To appreciate 
those qualities, we need but look at the clear mental picture of the Greek 
myth which we are able to gain so easily to-day with but little study, in com- 
parison with the more blurred conception which is left to us upon an equal 
study of the mythos, for example, of Egypt or India. In these, the diffuse- 
ness and form-destroying quality of an undue proportion of mystery dis- 
qualify them at once for such a place in the history of art as that for which 
the Greek myth was destined. Or if we chance to live in Boston, we may 
accomplish this realization more speedily by confronting the restful and 
humanizing Greek panels of Puvis de Chavannes in the entrance hall of 
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the public library, after laboriously deciphering the presentation of the 
Egyptian myth in the upper gallery, as it suggested itself to Sargent. 

Similarly, the ponderousness and unwieldiness of the Jewish, and the 
austerity and metaphysical tendency of the Christian myth, despite the 
moral grandeur of either, has deprived these of that capacity for being 
so multifariously and beautifully formed, which is, so to speak, the artistic 
credential of the Greek myth. In fact, to represent the Christian myth 
truthfully in art, it is necessary that primal moral truths should be unduly 
accentuated, as in the ‘Divine Comedy’ of Dante, or as in ‘Parsifal.’ 

Wagner, in his earlier life had weighed the Greek myth, and while 
realizing perhaps as fully as any one ever did its elements of eternal beauty, 
had also perceived the futility of attempting to recast it as a vehicle for 
modern thought. 

On the other hand the Teutonic myth presented preeminently artistic 
qualities, of which Wagner made the utmost, finding himself able to co- 
ordinate them morally, through sheer force of intellect, with his own epoch. 
Later in abandoning the Teutonic for the Christian myth, Wagner risked 
the entire sub-structure of his earlier art, withdrew finally from dramatic 
representation for its own sake, and cast his purely artistic genius into the 
crucible in which is alchemically generated a higher consciousness in man,— 
a more purely human vision, untrammeled by any devotion to the specific 
standpoint of art. 

A climax had been reached, and the art history of the last decade has 
not left us without a laughable anticlimax in the spectacle of Bungert, naively 
attempting to superimpose upon Parsifal the Greek myth, treated without 
a spark of that genius which, had it existed, would have been wasted in seek- 
ing to imbue with modern significance that which owes its essential and eter- 
nal beauty to the fact that it perfectly represents the mental and moral 
order of its own period, an order radically at variance with ours to-day. 
Probably nothing could show more forcibly than this, the limitations of the 
eternally unchangeable Greek myth as a fundamental motive power in mod- 
ern civilization. We can not profit by dragging the stars to earth to out- 
fit them with modern inventions. *Tis better to create new stars and place 
them in the firmament. 
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The old world has reared its myths and witnessed the culmination of 
their development. Finally these myths have been transported to American 
shores, where they will continue to exert their several influences upon our 
civilization according to the degree of the inherent vitality of each. And 
yet in the domain of art probably no one of these great world-myths will 
yield itself graciously to the will of the informing spirit of modern life in 
America. That spirit will seek out new forms for itself,—forms not al- 
ready too inflexibly crystalized,—creating them out of any available ma- 
terial, or borrowing forms at hand that may still be in a sufficiently plastic 
condition to admit of their further development in harmony with modern 
thought and ideals; that is to say, with the distillation of the myths of the 
past. 

It is in view of this approaching and already felt American need, that 
we turn inquiringly to the myth of the American Indians. What can be 
the nature of the integral cosmic scheme of the Indian? Is it possible that 
he can have such a scheme? How may it be perceived? Would it be a 
sorry retrogression from the established scientific knowledge of to-day ?— 
a reversion to a barbaric and degraded conception of morals? Could it 
possibly display beauty of imagination? Would it not set at naught the 
traditional culture and refinement of which we are the inheritors? Is a 
savage red man to aspire, in art at least, to the heights of a Paracelsus, an 
Oedipus or a Parsifal? 

These are representative of the many questions which we are called 
upon to answer in suggesting this radical step. But before considering any 
possibilities for the future, it will be well to mention, at least, the results 
of work of the past touching upon Indian life. 

Cooper, dealing only with the externals of Indian life, and with those 
not for themselves but only as they touched American pioneer life and as 
they seemed from an external viewpoint, apparently never dreamed of the 
existence of an Indian mythos,—an interior world of Indian consciousness 
with its own distinctive interpretation of the cosmos. His work, therefore, 
while relating itself to American literature, has no bearing whatever upon 
the Indian myth. Even in Cooper’s work, however, despite its wholly ob- 
jective viewpoint, it is extremely interesting to observe how the author 
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has been compelled to recognize an interior and mysterious motive-force 
impelling the Indian to certain seemingly strange actions which he, as the 
delineator of them, admits to have some logical causal basis in the Indian 
mind, but which at the same time he makes no pretense of understanding 
or revealing. 

With Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ the case is quite different, for here 
a mythical tradition forms the basis of the work itself. The question now 
becomes,—in how far is Longfellow’s poem a true expression of the Indian 
myth? Is ‘Hiawatha’ a work truly representing the artistic possibilities 
of that myth? It is doubtful if discussions of this subject in the past have 
touched upon the real issue at all; for it is only recently that anyone not an 
Indian has penetrated the Indian myth far enough to see it as a whole, and 
has therefore been in a position to judge of ‘Hiawatha’ from that standpoint. 
Those who have made the most serious study of the Indian world- 
view and have through years of incredible effort gained an approximate 
realization of the Indian consciousness, find that the most important and 
sacred, the most wholly representative Indian beliefs are most carefully 
guarded. They are inaccessible not only to the members of alien races, 
but to the uninitiated Indian himself. To approach the latter with a view 
to gaining authoritative information on the subject would be in no wise 
more absurd than to expect an ignorant person of our own race professing 
the Christian faith to give us a profound philosophical presentation of 
Christianity. And yet the erroneous or incomplete information from such 
random sources constitutes the greater part of our current idea of the Indian, 
and we are only now on the point of beginning to correct and supplement 
it; in fact to overwhelm it, with a truer knowledge of the inner world ot 
Indian life. The result of this inadequate view of Indian myth in the past 
has been to prevent any attempted artistic view of it from expanding to 
its true proportions and along the lines of its own inner truths. Herein con- 
sists the limitation of ‘Hiawatha,’ which while it stands as the first broad 
American recognition of Indian mythical lore in art form, cannot be con- 
sidered as representative of the artistic possibilities of Indian myth. The 
poet himself, in the prologue, gives us to understand that the poem is pri- 
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marily a collection of folk-tales, and in fact we discover no internal evidence, 
in ‘Hiawatha,’ of the recognition of an integral Indian mythos. 

The next attempt to build a broad art poem upon a basis of Indian 
lore was ‘Manabozo,’ a text for a lyrical drama by Francis Neilson. This 
is the Hiawatha legend again, but in a form antedating. the Longfellow 
version, free from other unrelated folklore, and treated with special refer- 
ence to dramatic unity and with an attempt at mythological significance. 
‘Manabozo’ is the first drama of a proposed trilogy, the whole to develop 
the Hiawatha legend in its entirety. ‘This work presents a conception of 
notable dramatic power, and perhaps an adequate treatment, both strongly 
realizing Wagnerian influence. Whatever the abstract artistic power ot 
‘Manabozo’ as a drama, one can not but feel, in the end, that its informing 
spirit comes from elsewhere than the Indian race, that the author failed 
radically in gaining a sympathetic racial standpoint from which to view 
the subject-matter. Remaining always remote from the Indian’s mode of 
thought, ‘Manabozo’ fails in the powers of Indian racial characterization, 
and thus, failing to reflect the Indian mind, is necessarily incapable of 
reflecting the mythos which that mind created. All that names, scenes, 
and a knowledge of certain isolated facts could do, has been brought to the 
rescue; but the Indian, as such, in relation to the cosmos as he sees it, is 
conspicuously absent from this notable dramatic poem. 

We are at last driven perforce to a realization that it is useless to 
continue in these attempts to revivify art through the Indian spirit, until, 
in the first place, someone shall have broken out through barriers of ig- 
norance, prejudice, error, and partial knowledge of the matter which every- 
where surround us; and in the second, shall have broken in through the 
barriers of traditional secrecy, native reticence, and long justified suspicion 
with which the Indian has so jealously and effectually guarded his most 
sacred thoughts. And it is precisely this task which has finally been ac- 


complished, and which enables us to penetrate the inner sanctuaries of Indian 
thought, in certain of its more important phases, in a manner and degree 





‘Manabozo,’ by Francis Neilson. London, John Macqueen, Hastings 
House, Norfolk St., Strand. 
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heretofore impossible. And so vast and far-reaching is that thought, so 
complete in its system of interpretation of all things in the cosmos, that it 
defies immediate understanding as a whole and permits itself to be clearly 
perceived, little by little, only as we devote ourselves successively to the many 
points necessary to consider. And only when the true world of Indian 
thought shall thus finally be beheld as a whole, can the drama enacted within 
that world be represented in the fulness of its beauty and power through 
art. 

With Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s discovery and eventual recording of 
the great rituals of the Omaha and Pawnee tribes, with the scientific in- 
tegrity, the intellectual and emotional sympathy with which she approached 
and obtained these ceremonies, a new epoch has been inaugurated in our 
understanding of the American Indian. The future will witness an infinity 
of comment, and undoubtedly a vast variation of detail, arising from the 
intimate and intelligent study of tribes other than those under Miss Fletch- 
er’s observation, but her work is the first presentation, as a whole, of the 
causal foundation upon which rests the multifold dramatic phenomenon of 
Indian life in North America. And a representation of the details of this 
phenomenon, in the light of their true causes, whether the medium be tone 
or color, literature or drama, will constitute the only art from which we may 
truly judge of the results of the artistic application of Indian myth. 

Our first concern in approaching an unfamiliar mythical system 1s to 
understand the conception which it presents of a supreme being or power. 
From ‘The Import of the Totem, a study from the Omaha Tribe, by Alice 
C. Fletcher,’* we may gain significant information upon the matter from 
the viewpoint of one of the most important tribes. That which is so fre- 
quently and carelessly referred to by Americans as the ‘Great Spirit’ is called 
by the Omaha, ‘Wa-kon-da.’ But Wa-kon-da is distinctly not a supreme 
being or great ruling spirit. The name signifies the common Life which to 
the Indian appeared to permeate all things animate and inanimate. This 





*A paper read before the Section of Anthropology of the American 
Ass’n. for the Advancement of Science, at the Detroit meeting, August, 


1897. 
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Life or Will, whether it exhibited itself in the progress of a star in its orbit, 
the growing of a tree, the falling of waters, or the active strength of an an- 
imal, the Indian conceived to be everywhere identical in essence, to be con- 
tinuous or incapable of being broken, and to be that which he knew with- 
in himself as will-power. The word ‘Wa-kon’-da’ means that which makes or 
brings to pass. There is no evidence that the Indian conceived of Wakonda 
as a supreme being, though for purposes of appeal, he may have imagined a 
definite source from which emanated the sum total of all the life of the uni- 
verse, as will appear in a certain ritual of the Pawnees to which reference 
will be made later. From the northern states we have the testimony of Dr. 
Charles Eastman (Ohiyesa,) a Sioux and the author of ‘Indian Boyhood,’ 
who insists upon the term ‘great mystery’ instead of great spirit, and from 
whose statements the writer judges that his tribe also regards Wakonda as 
the common life animating all things. In meditating upon the Great Mys- 
tery, a Sioux will sit quietly looking upon a scene and will gradually begin 
to think of the life everywhere animating it. He will think of the life in the 
trees, the grass and flowers, the animals, the life that is in the winds and the 
waters, the Great Mystery everywhere in the earth, the air, the sky. Finally 
he will feel the absolute identity of the life within himself and all the life in 
nature, and through this union with nature’s universal life will experience 
an exaltation of feeling impossible to describe: We might imagine Words- 
worth in a meditation of similar significance, and we are reminded of the 
oriental philosopher who would show his pupils the forms and phenomena 
of nature, saying “This art thou.’ 

Thus Wakonda, Tirawa (Pawnee), the Great Spirit, Great Mystery, 
appearing under whatever name it may, is no mere abstract conception for 
the Indian, much less a superstition or a pagan deity; on the contrary, it is 
something of which he has positive knowledge since he knows it intimately as 
the Will within himself. It is more than worthy of note—it is of the deep- 
est interest—to recognize the coincidence of this fundamental cosmic power 
of the Indian with the homogeneous ‘Will in Nature’ pointed out by Scho- 
penhauer, the ‘Ding an sich’ of Kant. It is not surprising that the Indian, 
whose very existence depends almost immediately upon the balance of 
natural forces, should spontaneously recognize certain fundamental physical 
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and metaphysical laws which we may not perceive without first laboriously 
divesting ourselves, in thought at least, of the artificialities with which our 
civilization surrounds us. And it is entirely natural, considering the point of 
development at which the Indian stands, that he should regard with religious 
emotion, and not with scientific interest, the mysterious forces of nature 
which he perceives. In this very fact lies the artistic impetus and possibility 
in the Indian myth. And as we have seen that the basis of this religious 
emotion tallies closely modern metaphysical thought, thought which mod- 
ern science not only cannot kill but actually supports, we must recog- 
nize the possibility of artistic conceptions based on the deepest realities of 
Indian mythology which shall in no wise lag behind the scope and spirit 
of modern art. 

The whole scheme of Indian mythology rests upon Wakonda, through 
whom the cosmos itself is brought to pass. Of secondary significance are the 
Gods—the lesser Powers—and these are the special elemental forces, the 
thunder, the winds, water, fire, etc., subordinate to the power and purpose 
of Wakonda, but more powerful than man. It is difficult for us, surrounded 
and protected as we are on every hand by every species of artifice known to 
civilized man, to understand, or rather to feel that native and enveloping 
sense of intimacy with the elements in which the Indian lives. The worship- 
pers of Dionysius, standing, as they did, singularly close to nature, were 
yet a far more sheltered people; and there is an atmosphere of humanity and 
of civilization surrounding their gods, quite foreign to the elemental deities 
of the American Indian. While the idea of the personality of the Indian’s 
gods stands out clearly enough, yet that idea is not given formal and well 
defined expression by the Indian in pictorial or plastic art, and the person- 
ality of the god remains wrapped in the mystery of the element he personi- 
fies. “The Thunder God wears a black cloud over his face when he ap- 
proaches near to man,’ but the resultant impression is that of the thunder 
itself, rather than the personality behind it. The powers that send down 
the rain are the ‘Weeping Ones,’ whose appearance must remain a conjec- 
ture while the impression of the rain itself takes precedence in our mental 
picture. Thus the knowledge of the special powers of each, and the visible 
presence of the element by which each is represented, are the chief factors 
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contributing to our idea of the Indian’s gods. In art, therefore, they will be 
depicted by a representation of the elements themselves, their functions and 
powers revealing themselves, in any art of dramatic significance, through 
the relations borne to them by men, who alone remain, in human form at 
least, the visible participants in the drama. Every act of the Indian is 
qualified by his ever present conception of Wakonda and the gods, with whom 
he stands in constant and intimate relationship, and the full power of the 
Indian myth will be revealed in art only when this relationship is fully un- 
derstood and dominates every expressed aspect of human thought and action. 
The whole drama of Indian life in its every detail—physical, metaphysical, 
moral—is enacted immediately upon the background of this broad and 
integral cosmic conception, to lose sight of which, even for an instant, must 
result in an imperfect and untruthful representation of Indian myth. The 
scenic representation of this back ground, in art, is the myth’s most obvious, 
though least important aspect. It is in the relation of men to each other 
and to the Powers that the true spirit of the myth is revealed, and it is this 
which is capable of lending the most powerful force to artistic representa- 
tion, in whatever department of art such representation may be under- 
taken. 

This all-important relationship may be traced with accuracy and com- 
pleteness only through the great tribal rituals, which offer it to us imme- 
diately in well defined dramatic forms. So subtly significant are the infinite 
details of this complex though logical relationship that they may not be 
grasped without serious and sympathetic study, yet just in proportion as they 
are infinitely varied and significant, do they offer material which the artist 
may use to advantage. These rituals are, as they stand, dramatic represen- 
tations capable of being reproduced in their original forms, in which, because 
of the condensation occasioned by their symbolism, they would require 
a considerable amount of elucidation. Or, together with all that they imply 
without actually expressing, these rituals might contribute to the construction 
of dramas which should be more completely self-explanatory. The rituals, 
which are the Indian’s own expression of his mythological system, are gen- 
eral in significance, and bear the same relation to particular human actions 
that music bears to particular human emotions. They express man’s, i. e. 
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any man’s relation to the Powers and to other men in general, whereas the 
action represented in drama must necessarily relate to a particular person, or 
at least to particular symbolic personages, as in the old morality plays or 
in Calderon’s Autos. Through the light thrown upon man’s relation to the 
Powers by the rituals, the particular action may be qualified by the general 
mythological truth, and the final result thus be true both to Indian myth- 
ology and to dramatic ideals. Aside from the possibility of any expression 
of the Indian myth as a whole, its innumerable poetic details afford also the 
broadest scope for expression through pictorial and musical art. 

In considering the possibility of artistic expressions of magnitude, based 
upon the Indian myth, there is one point in particular to be borne in mind, 
namely, that the Indian Mythos itself is based fundamentally, not upon 
superstition, crude misconceptions of life, or the creation of a fantastic 
pantheon, but upon a broad observation of the conditions necessary for the 
support of all human life, upon a simple and reverent recognition of the 
elemental forces of nature, and upon an appreciation of the necessity for 
social organization. This represents a basis of universal human application, 
and removes any misgivings that Indian myth is too specially localized, too 
far removed from the rational basis of all life or too narrowly circumscribed 
by racial limitation to occupy a central position in human thought. 

This general relation of man to the cosmos, as revealed in Indian myth, 
may perhaps be best observed in the opening song of the ‘Hako,’* which is 
given in the present article. This ceremony, the complete record of which 
is several hundred pages in length, is one inaugurated for the establish- 
ment of a certain binding social relationship between two men of different 
families or tribes, although it refers to and explains, as well, the general 
social structure of Indian life. The first six stanzas of this song, which 
is in the form of a litany, are addressed to the ‘Powers,’ through which the 
physical life of man has its existence and is sustained. The second six 
stanzas relate to the inauguration of rites, and address themselves to 
those elements of life constituting a basis for rites through which man may 





‘The Hako,’ a Pawnee Ceremony, by Alice C. Fletcher: 22nd report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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turn again to the Powers. The thirteenth stanza symbolizes man’s daily 
life in its individual and communal aspects. Miss Fletcher’s rhythmical 
rendition of the song is as follows: 


I. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
From the holy place above! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


II. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ho-tu-ru, giver of breath! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


III. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call, 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Sha-ku-ru, father of strength! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


IV. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
H’U-ra-ru, mother of all! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


V. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
To-ha-ru, giver of food! 
Truly we heed as we call. 
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VI. 





Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Cha-ha-ru, giver of drink! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


VII. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ku-sha-ru, sacred to rites! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


VIII. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
H’A-ka-ru, abode of life! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


IX. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ke-ha-ru, wall of defense! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


X. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ka-tr-ha-ru, center within! 
Truly we heed as we call. 
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XI. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ke-ha-ru, forerunner of fire! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


XII. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Ko-ri-tu, word of the fire! 

Truly we heed as we call. 


XIII. 


Oh we heed, as on thee we call; 
Help us! Oh send us thine aid, 
Hi-wa-tu-ru, emblem of days! 
Truly we heed as we call. 


The first stanza refers to the place above where prayer should be 
directed and whence help will come from the highest power, Tirawa 
(Pawnee, corresponding to Wakonda, Omaha.) ‘The second stanza refers 
to the wind, the giver of breath. The third refers to the sun, the father, 
and the fourth to the earth, the mother and the conserver of life. The 
fifth and sixth stanzas refer respectively to vegetation and water, the givers 
of food and drink. Thus, starting from the abode of Tirawa, the lesser 
powers through their several gifts complete the being of physical man, 
who stands fully represented in these first six stanzas. The first stanza of 
the second part of the song (VII) speaks of the place which it is man’s first 
duty to set apart for sacred purposes. This forms a correspondence with 
the first stanza of the first part, where a precedent is established for this 
act in the recognition of the holy place set apart as the abode of Tirawa. 
From the sacred place set apart by man his thoughts shall arise to the holy 
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place above whence issue the intermediary powers giving him life. Also this 
consecrated spot serves as a center about which man’s daily life may be 
ordered and through which is made possible the inauguration of rites which 
shall bind the community into a firmer organization. The second stanza 
of the second part (VIII) signifies the dwelling place of man, and in the 
original Pawnee indicates this as the place where the breath of life could 
be received, thus forming a correspondence with the second stanza of the 
first part of the song. The third stanza of the second part (IX) refers to 
the actual dwelling, an enclosure, for the protection of life,—the male prin- 
ciple,—and the next (X) the fire place within at the center, the conserving 
element and female principle. These stanzas again correspond to the order 
observed in the first part. The fifth and sixth stanzas of the second part 
(XI and XII) refer successively to the glowing coals, and the flame, the 
‘word of the fire,’ and point directly to the making of fire by friction. This 
is a ceremony common to most aboriginal people, and has immediate bearing 
upon their appeal to the powers for the means of sustaining life through 
food and drink. This again corresponds with the order of stanzas in the 
first group of six. Just as the first +t of the song refers to the creation of 
physical life, so the second recognize. psychical life.—the return of man’s 
thought toward the powers which created him, the outcome of conditions 
of life through which is made possible the inauguration of rites. In stanza 
XIII the passageway of the dwelling is spoken of, and symbolizes the pass- 
ing of man to and fro, as he lives his daily life in its individual and com- 
munal phases. This opening song of the ‘Hako’ reflects the purpose and 
scope of the entire ceremony, and indicates as well the order of movement 
of its various parts. 

This detail of the Hako affords but the merest suggestion of the scope 
and quality of Indian myth. Nevertheless it points to certain conceptions 
underlying the Indian world-view which must stand at the foundation of art- 
works of any kind which shall give a true representation of Indian myth as 
a whole. These and many other equally fundamental conceptions requiring 
intimate consideration in gaining a broad grasp of the subject, must be 
understood in all their interrelations and appreciated and felt as an organic 
whole, before it is possible that the great mythological conception of Indian 
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life can arise in the mind of the artist. At present there exists separation and 
confusion among the myriad interesting but little understood details of 
Indian life and thought, but a unification must take place in proportion as 
we gain a broader and deeper knowledge of the subject. 

Study of the matter will remove our misgivings, should we have any, as 
to the quantity and nature of the material with which the artist has to work. 
For what with a supreme power, with gods and men, holding to each other 
relations clear and well defined, and all capable of actual or symbolic rep- 
resentation,—what with the legendary deeds of each bringing into play the 
significant forces of human life,—what with the available color scheme, the 
infinite emotional and pictorial possibilities of it all,—there would appear to 
be nothing of which the artist stands in need beyond the capacity to deal 
with so vast a material. The wonder is not that we have not yet had the 
true mythical representation of Indian life, but that workers in the field of 
Indian myth have been able to make what gains they have in unearthing 
so long and well concealed a system of thought. The time is ripe for artis- 
tically profitable study of the subject by all whose sympathies might lead 
them to such a course, and there is no doubt of the power that may be 
wielded by the one who shall succeed in mastering the expression of a sub- 
ject so vast, so poetic and so universal in significance. 


INDIAN NAMES 


By EpiruH Co.sy BANFIELD 


Tuey have left their names behind them, adding rich barbaric grace 
To the mountains, to the river, to the fertile meadow place, 
Relics of the ancient Red-men, of the sad and vanished race. 


We are glad beside their waters, we are strong upon their hills, 
Their old poetry upon us, like a glamour—falls, and fills 
All the hollows of the mountains, and the channels of the rills. 








THE NEWER LITERATURE OF ICELAND 
By V. STEFANSSON 


T may sound a little sensational to say that America possesses a clas- 
sic literature equal in many respects to that of Greece and Rome. 
Such is, however,—geographically speaking,—the fact; for Ice- 
land is a part of America, and this Alexandria of the North 
preserves in her stores of ancient manuscripts a wealth of lore and 

legend, poetic drapa and prose saga, a literature incomparable with any of 

a similar or greater antiquity north of the Alps. Bayard Taylor in no way 

exaggerates the truth when he says in his interesting book ‘Egypt and Ice- 

land in the Year 1874’: 

‘The handful of old Scandinavians there preserved for the scholars of 
our day a philological and historical [and he might have added, with equal 
truth, poetical] interest such as no equal number of men have ever achieved 
in the annals of the world. A thousand years ago they cut loose from 
Europe and carried the most virile element of its past almost out of reach 
of later changes.’ (p. 153). 

These facts have been long recognized by scholars and men of letters. 
Commentators have devoted to Icelandic literature many a ponderous and 
learned volume, and poets have found in it inspiration for magnificent 
works of art. It was here that William Morris found the title and plot of 
his ‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ and here that Richard Wagner gathered dramatic 
material for his magnificent tetralogy, ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’; while 
the germ of the story of ‘Hamlet’ is to be found in an Icelandic poem ante- 
dating the Christianizing of the Scandanavian countries (cf., I. Gollancz, 
‘Hamlet in Iceland’). 

But this magnificent literature was created in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries and most of it was transcribed before the end of the 
fourteenth. Then the Dark Ages—a little belated—settled upon the Athens 
of the North. Priests continued writing, but the spirit of poetry was gone 
and they penned tome on tome of lives of bishops and saints in a language 
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becoming more and more corrupt through Latin and other influences. It 
has usually been assumed that after 1450 the field is barren and the spirit of 
the Skalds forever dead. 

But not so. The protesting voice of Iceland herself was too weak to 
be heard above the din of Europe, but the scholars of Germany—those con- 
scientious students of the literatures of all ages and climes—have at length 
found her out, and Germany, at least, is becoming familiar with the beauty 
and richness of the modern poetry of Iceland. Also in England and France 
a few books and magazine articles have recently appeared, but in America 
scarce a line has been written so far. 

The modern literature of most countries is the product of continuous 
development for centuries. This is particularly true in Iceland, where an 
admiration for the classic masterpieces and a cultivation of them have ever 
been the most notable literary phenomenon. Their biographers and critics 
assert that Tegner and Bjornson owe much of the beauty and clearness of 
their style to a study of the sages, and Ibsen was scarcely less, although more 
indirectly, influenced by them. It is no wonder, then, that the Icelanders 
themselves have been profoundly affected by the same causes, and that an 
understanding of their modern literature is impossible without at least a cur- 
sory glance at the classic period. And all along, it must be remembered that 
for practical purposes the Icelandic of today differs scarcely at all from the 
prose language of the classic or saga period. 

Among the oldest monuments of Icelandic literature are the two Eddas 
—the one known as ‘Edda Saemundar hins froda,’ the other as ‘Edda 
Snorra Sturlusonar’ (i. e., “The Edda of Saemund the Wise,’ and ‘The Edda 
of Snorri Sturluson’, so named from their reputed compilers). The former is 
also known as the elder, or poetic, Edda, the latter as the younger, or prose, 
Edda. The oldest poems of Saemundar Edda probably date from the latter 
part of the ninth century and are in unrhymed alliterative verse similar to 
that of the ‘Beowulf’ and other old English and old Germanic poems. The 
subject-matter of the lays is mythical, ethical and heroic and it is upon them 
we are forced to rely as the chief source of information concerning the re- 
ligion and other pre-Christian beliefs of the Germanic nations. The ethical 
teaching of the poems is pure and noble, their diction sonorous, their move- 
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ment rapid and energetic. On the whole they are calculated to inspire 
profound admiration for the character, valor, and virtues of our Teutonic 
ancestors, as well as for the poetic skill of the bards who first sang these 
magnificent Northern lays. The younger Edda consists of a treatise on 
grammar and prosody and a synopsis of the elder Edda. It also contains brief 
extracts from lays now lost and references to many myths now not other- 
wise known, but evidently generally familiar at the time of Snorri Sturlu- 
son. The younger Edda is perhaps of less philological and antiquarian 
value than the elder, but its diction is marvelous for its clearness, concise- 
ness and directness. It is one of the masterpieces of Northern prose com- 
position. 

The great body of sagas, or prose histories, may be divided into 
mythic sagas, sagas of great foreigners (having to do with Scandinavian 
history, English history, etc.), family sagas (most of them dealing with 
noted Icelanders of the time of the republic), and sagas of bishops and holy 
men. Roughly, the antiquity of these groups is in the order named. 
Probably the oldest of the sagas, and one of the most interesting from a lit- 
erary point of view, is the ‘Volsunga.’ This saga may be looked upon as 
an earlier version of the thirteenth century German ‘Nibelungenlied;’ it 
lacks many of that poem’s later elaborations, is nobler in style and motive, 
more direct and dramatic and thus better adapted to poetic treatment. It 
has been laid at the foundation of many more or less ambitious modern 
works, the most notable of which probably are William Morris’s ‘Saga of 
Sigurd the Volsung’ and Wagner’s Nibelungen tetralogy. Large parts of 
Morris’s poem are but a direct versification of the saga; Wagner treats his 
material with greater freedom, but the general conception and the dramatic 
development are faithful to the spirit of the saga. Of the family sagas the 
greatest is ‘Brennu-Njals Saga,’ which is considered by many authorities 
the most charming semi-historical work that has come to us from any 
ancient source. (G. W. Dasent: Story of Burnt Vigal, 2 vol. 1854). 

Many of the tales we know as sagas existed previously as lays and bal- 
lads and were passed from mouth to mouth for generations before they were 
turned into prose and transcribed. Following the classic period a reversal 
of this process took place; many of the sagas were versified, and that char- 
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acteristic Icelandic product known as ‘rimur’ (rhymes) was the result. A 
rima (one of the component parts—cantos—that go to make up a rimur) 
consists usually of several dozen rhymed and alliterated stanzas, the meter 
of each rima often differing from that of any other in the book. 

We may see one phase of the significance of these rimur if we con- 
sider to what uses they were put by the Icelanders. Owing to the extremely 
long winter nights,—the sun barely rises during the mid-winter, the people 
are forced to spend long evenings within doors. At such times it is the cus- 
tom for all the household to gather in the large common room and listen 
to either the reading of a saga or the chanting of rimur. This latter is a 
process at once so characteristic and so unknown to most of those not 
specialists in Northern lore, that a detailed description of it seems war- 
ranted. 

The ideal chanter of rimur must have a sonorous voice and enough 
musical sense to keep the chant from getting too monotonous. He usually 
occupies a prominent place in the room, while his eager auditors crowd as 
near as possible, not so much to catch his words as from a tense interest in 
the events of the story. The entire audience preserves a rapt silence, except 
when occasionally the wit or sarcasm of the poet brings forth a burst of 
quickly restrained laughter, or when the young girl who sits next to the 
reciter, breaks into sobs over the hero’s tragic fate. 

The ingenious and complicated versification of the rimur is almost be- 
yond the comprehension of one not familiar with some such poetry as that 
of the German Meistersingers; it cannot be reproduced in English—unless 
it be in some atrociously nonsensical jingle, but such is the flexibility of the 
Icelandic that the poet succeeds in following the story of his rima faithfully 
without giving the reader or hearer the feeling that the work is labored or 
artificial. It takes a long time, however, for the foreigner, though he have 
mastered the language, to accustom his ear to the rimur, and to learn to get 
from them the same enjoyment that the native Icelander finds in them. The 
following examples of rima meter will give an idea—fidelity is impossible— 
of two of the almost countless styles employed. The rhymes are frankly 
intended for mere nonsense, and are given only after much unsuccessful 
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endeavor towards translating some actual rima stanzas into English. The 
three-line type is next to the simple quatrain, one of the commonest forms: 


When they came to catch the hens and count the chickens, 
Little Sue and Sammy Dickens 
Sicced the dog on Tommy Pickens. 


In some stanza-forms it is necessary not only that the measure, allitera- 
tion, and rhyme be correct; there must be also a certain ‘anklang’ between 
the lines. This style of versification is exemplified in the following stanza 
where the requirement is met by the recurrence of the ‘ound’ sound through- 
out the whole four lines. More usually this recurrence in two successive lines 
only, is required; it is in every case independent of the alliteration. 


Andy found the flute had sounded 
False, and ground his teeth in rage, 
While the hound, with hope unbounded, 
Hopped around the barren stage. 


It must be remembered that while in English this form of versification 
would be difficult and tiresome, especially in a long poem, the flexibility 
of Icelandic is such that the versification becomes easy and therefore seems 
natural. The chanting of rimur is still a favorite winter’s pastime, espe- 
cially on the farms, but the writing of them has fallen almost entirely out of 
vogue. European influences and foreign training are gradually bringing 
the poetry of the North into a general parallelism with that of Europe. 

The sagas and rimur have through a thousand years been the greatest 
single influence at work in the lives of these dwellers upon the Arctic circle. 
‘They have kept their language pure and almost unchanged since the days 
when the island was settled by the minor kings and the nobility or Norway, 
whom the empire-building of Harald the Fair-haired had despoiled of 
their dominions; they have kept fresh in the people’s memory the valor 
of their Viking ancestors, for fear of whom the monks of Charlemagne 
prayed: ‘Lord, deliver us from the wiles of the Devil and the fury of the 
Northmen.’ But more than all, they have through centuries of unsympa- 
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thetic Danish rule fostered their love for the laws and for the freedom of 
their ancient democracy—the first north of the Alps; they have preserved 
them such democrats still that when, at their millennial in 1874, the king of 
Denmark came to their festival to confer upon the land a new and better 
constitution, they stood aside in stolid silence and received it as but a small 
part of their just dues. 

As elsewhere in Europe, so in Iceland, a notable revival in literature 
followed the controversies of the Reformation. Printing was introduced in 
1530 and the Bible and a number of hymn-books were soon published. At 
first these hymns were mere translations from German and Latin sources; 
most of them were slavishly literal and of inferior quality. Devotional 
poetry was, however, soon raised to a high level by the greatest hymn-writer 
of Iceland, and one who deserves to rank with the greatest of all countries 
and times—Hallgrimur Pjetursson (1614-1664). His chief work was a 
cycle of hymns, “The Story of the Suffering and Death of Our Saviour, in 
Fifty Hymns and Tunes’. These hymns at once took their place in the love 
and veneration of the people beside the Bible itself. Their simplicity, 
directness and genuineness of feeling have placed their author deservedly 
in the front rank among the world’s great hymn-writers (cf. the opinions of 
the Scandinavian literary historian Winkle Horn and the Germans P. 
Schweitzer, A. Baumgartner, and J. C. Poestion). There were two transla- 
tions of these hymns into Latin and one into German; their influence out- 
side of Iceland was considerable. His funeral hymn: ‘On the Uncertain 
Hour of Death’ is considered by some critics worthy to rank with the ‘Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa’. 

Between Hallgrimur,—for the Icelander always refers to a person by 
the first name, as other peoples do with their kings and nobility,—and the 
poets of the nineteenth century, some of whom will be especially considered, 
there are many names that would have to be dwelt upon in a strictly historical 
sketch, but which cannot be mentioned here, although it was through their 
gradual advance that the truly notable poetry of the nineteenth century 
became possible. Indeed some of them—such as Stefan Olafsson (1620- 
88), Pall Vidalin (1667-1727), Eggert Olafsson (1726-68), Jon Thor- 
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laksson (1744-1819), and others—have done work which, along certain 
lines, has not been surpassed since their day. 

Before passing on to the last literary period it is almost imperative that 
another notable field of activity be briefly considered—that of translating 
and thus making accessible to the people generally, the great masterpieces 
of other literatures. 

While Icelandic men ef letters have invariably been devoted to the 
classic literature of their own land they have no less been ardent students of 
the great masters of other nations, and not only have they studied them, but 
they have, through a remarkable activity as translators, enabled their least 
privileged countrymen to enjoy the things they themselves admired. The 
first period of translation was concomitant with the Reformation. As has 
already been alluded to, a great number of foreign hymns were translated 
—chiefly from the Latin and German—and among them the famous hymns 
of Luther. From that time on there were continuously published transla- 
tions and adaptations from the Greek Latin, English, French and German, 
as well as from the other Scandinavian languages. Not a few rimur (see 
above) were also composed to popularize foreign tales and romances. The 
first of the really great translators was Jon Thorlaksson (1744-1819). 

Jon passed a long and active life amid the most crushing poverty. Be- 
sides writing a number of original poems, he finished several translations 
from Norwegian and Danish poets. In 1787, he undertook Pope’s ‘Essay 
on Man’, but the distraction of poverty kept him from finishing it until 
seven years later. The great task of his life—the translation of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’—was finished in 1805. Although it were easy to cite a 
number of well known Danish and German critics in praise of this work, it 
will be as much to the purpose to quote a passage from the Rev. Ebenezer 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson was an English gentleman of culture and 
learning who had spent several years in Iceland as the representative of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He had acquired a mastery of the 
language and was, in that respect as well as in others, well qualified to 
judge the merits of the translation. Incidentally, the extract gives a vivid 
glimpse of the poet and his surroundings. 

‘About ten o’clock . . . I rode to Baegisa, the dwelling of the 
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poet. Like most of his brethren at this season of the year, we found him in 
the meadow assisting his people in haymaking. On hearing of our arrival 
he made all the haste home which his age and infirmity would allow, and, 
bidding us welcome to his humble abode, he ushered us into the apartment, 
where he translated my countryman into Icelandic. The door is not quite 
four feet in height, and the room may be about eight feet in length by six 
in breadth. At the inner end is the poet’s bed, and close to the door, over 
against a small window not exceeding two feet square, is a table where he 
commits to paper the effusions of his muse. On my telling him that my 
countrymen would not have forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, 
had I passed through this part of the island without paying him a visit, he 
replied, that the translation of Milton had yielded him many a pleasant 
hour, and often given him occasion to think of England; but as his residence 
was so far north, and he had now lived so long without seeing any of Mil- 
ton’s countrymen, he had not entertained the most distant idea that ever he 
was to be favored with such a gratification. 

‘That the entire poem has never been printed is a real loss to Scandi- 
navian literature (it was printed later—1828) ; as it not only rises superior 
to any other translation of Milton, but rivals, and in many instances, in 
which the Eddaic phraseology is introduced, almost seems to surpass the 
original itself. Besides supporting its prevailing character, a quality re- 
quired of every translator, Thorlaksson has nicely imitated its peculiar 
turns, and more refined modifications; and though, on certain occasions, he 
has found it impossible to give the particular effect of certain sounds, yet 
this defect is more than compensated, by the multiplicity of happy combina- 
tions, where none existed in the original, which is to be attributed to the rich- 
ness the Icelandic possesses of such combinations, and the complete com- 
mand the translator has of his native language. 

‘For some years past the poet has been occupied with a translation of 
Klopstock’s ‘“‘Messiah.” The first fourteen books are ready, and the fif- 
teenth was begun last spring [1814]. He acknowledged however the im- 
possibility of his reaching the bold and adventurous heights of that poet so 
happily as he had done the flights of Milton, being now upwards of seventy 
years of age. Alluding to his halting, he said, it could not be a matter of 
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surprise, since Milton . . ._ had, for several years, spurred him unmer- 
cifully through the celestial, chaotic and infernal regions.’* 

In regard to the translation of the ‘Messias,’ referred to by Dr. Hen- 
derson, a quotation from the German linguist and literary historian J. C. 
Poestion, seems not inappropriate. ‘In the year 1819 this mighty task also 
was completed, but only just before the poet’s death. His translation of the 
“‘Messiade”’ is, however, in no way inferior to that of “Paradise Lost.” On 
the contrary, it has all the merits of the former translation and surpasses, in 
its old-Icelandic power, the German original itself’.* 

Although many Icelandic poets have translated more or less from the 
Greek and Roman classics, the most notable achievement belongs to Sveinb- 
jorn Eigilsson (1791-1852). After translating a number of tragedies, 
comedies, satires, etc., Sveinbjorn turned his attention to Homer, rendering 
both the ‘Odyssey’ and the ‘Iliad’—the latter, however, into prose. Each 
of these versions is notable in its own way. The former is a poem of mas- 
terful execution and preserves in a remarkable manner the naive simplicity 
of the original; while the latter is a model of Icelandic prose style. The 
poet’s son, Benedict Sveinbjornsson Grondal (born 1826) has done the 
‘Iliad’ into verse but has, on the whole, failed to produce so satisfactory a 
work as his father’s ‘Odyssey.’ 

After Sveinbjorn the most conspicuous translators are two poets who 
are still living and active as writers: Steingrimur Thorsteinsson (1831) 
and Matthias Jochumsson (1835)—the former is the present dean of the 
national college at Reykjavik, while the latter is the most successful dra- 
matist that Iceland has vet produced. Both are lyric poets of the highest 
rank. They were the first to make a systematic and far-reaching effort 
towards rendering the great masterpieces of foreign literatures (especially 
of England) accessible to the common people. 

Besides a great many minor pieces Steingrimur has translated ‘Sawitri,’ 
parts of the ‘Mahahaarata’, the ‘Sakuntala’, and other classics from the 





* (‘Journal of a Residence in Iceland’, by Ebenezer Henderson, Ph.D.., 
LL. D., Edinburgh, 1819. Second edition, pp. 101-103). 


*(‘Islandische Dichter der Neuzeit’, Leipzig, 1897, p. 275). 
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Hindu literature; Tegnér’s ‘Axel’, Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear’; Byron’s 
‘The Prisoner of Chillon’, ‘The Dream’, ‘Mazeppa’, ‘Parisina’; and 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’ (not completed). Matthias has translated almost 
innumerable shorter poems from the poets of Europe and Ameri- 
ca—of the American poets chiefly Longfellow. Among his more 
notable translations are the following: Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’, ‘Hamlet’, 
‘Othello’, ‘Romeo and Juliet’; Runeberg’s ‘Fanrik Stals Sagner’; Byron’s 
‘Manfred’; Tegnér’s ‘Frithjofs Saga’. The last named has been pro- 
nounced by Swedish critics to be one of the best of the many translations 
of this great poem—a poem which has been perhaps more often translated 
than any other poetic work of modern times, for it has been rendered into 
the languages of practically every civilized nation in the world. 

Nothing would be more desirable than that the nineteenth century 
poets whom we wish to consider should speak to us through their own works. 
They can do this but imperfectly, for though a considerable number of their 
best poems are now represented in English books and journals by compo- 
sitions under the same names, it must be confessed that, in the majority of 
cases, the translator has given us but the letter, while the glory and the 
dream are vanished. Very often the meter and general style of the poem 
has been changed, and the Icelandic children of the poet’s fancy confront us 
as bearded and naturalized American citizens of the middle or lower 
classes. The Germans have succeeded much better as translators, perhaps 
because Icelandic and German lyrics have a certain consanguinity. Any 
one who has a command of German can therefore read poems with a good 
deal of the pristine flavor preserved, by turning to the works of J. C. 
Poestion, Alexander Baumgargner, Karl Kuchler and other German writers. 

Alliteration long since became a non-essential in English verse-making, 
but in Icelandic poetry it is quite rigidly required. As a usual thing there 
should be two alliterative staves in the first line of a stanza or poem, fol- 
lowed by a single alliterating syllable in the second, and so on for any num- 
ber of verses. This is especially true in couplets and alternatingly rhymed 
quatrains. In a stanza rhymed a, b, b, a, the two middle lines are united 
by an alliterative scheme such as just described, while the first and last lines 
are independent and usually have two alliterating syllables each. Some of 
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the best poets of the last century have, however, shown a Browningesque 
disregard for the usual mechanics of verse-making and have occasionally 
violated these rules. A conspicuous offender was the century’s first and one 
of its greatest poets, Bjarni Thorarensen (1786-1841). His carelessness of 
form has always barred him from the full measure of popular approval 
which he deserves. His startling imagery and the deep and compelling 
grandeur of his thought have, however, won him a secure place among 
Icelandic poets, although, as some say is the case with Milton and other 
poets among us, he is by many in Iceland more praised than read. 

An attempt has been made here to render in spirit, meter, and with fair 
accuracy of thought, one of his shorter poems. The selection is rather well 
adapted to mere translation as it does not have many of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of idiom and imagery which make his greater efforts 
at once admirable to a master of Icelandic and untranslatable into English. 
The preservation, in a general way, of the form of the original—which is 
in the style of the old Eddaic poems—has been made easier by the fact that 
the poet himself has in it more than once fallen away from the rigidly 
orthodox style of versification. This poem has but one alliterative stave in 
each line. 


WINTER 





Who rides with such fury 
A fiery charger— 
Through the high heavens 
A horse snow-colored ? 
The mighty steed 

From his mane tosses 
Frozen flakes 

That flutter earthward. 


Glowing glitters 

His gray armor; 

On his shoulder there hangs 
A shield ice-covered ; 


On his head he wears 
The helm of terror— 
The fearful Aegis’ 
Frosty helmet 


He comes from the hoary 
Haunts of Midnight 

Where the world-force flows 
From the well eternal; 
Where restless seas 

Roar in breakers 

On shores without Spring 
And Summer-less rocks. 
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He knows not of age 
Though the oldest gods 
Were his playmates ere 
The earth was fashioned; 
The last world will die 
And desolation 

Veil the suns 

Ere his way is ended 


The strong are strengthened 
When his step approaches ; 
The soft Earth grows firm 
In his fierce embraces, 

The tears she wept 

Are turned to diamonds 
And her mourning garb 

To a mantle of ermine. 


The strong are tender 
And strength is gentle. 
That age bow them not, 
Nor bend decrepit, 

He coaxes to sleep 

And covers warm, 
With loving care, 

The leaves and flowers. 


Tis not truly said 

That when Summer approaches 
Winter flees 

To the frozen Northland: 
He broods in the heavens 
While humble Spring 

Leads Summer in 

Through sunlit meadows; 


Tis in his hands 

The earth turns daily, 
In his powerful grasp 
The poles are twirling; 
And he leaves, 

E’en a little moment, 
Naught of earth 
That’s near to heaven; 


’Tis therefore we see 
While Summer lingers 
The mountains still wear 
The Winter’s livery; 
Tis therefore we see 
That Summer melts not 
Heaven’s hoar-frost 

From the head of Age. 


The pathos of the following little selection can be appreciated only by 
one who reads the original. In Icelandic poetry it holds a place similar to 
that which Wordsworth’s ‘She dwelt among the atrodden ways’, and 
Goethe’s ‘Ueber allen Gipfeln’, occupy among English and German poems. 


KISS ME. 








Kiss me, my little maid, 

You are sick; 

Kiss me again, my fragile girl, 
‘ Ere you die. 

Even death I gladly sip 
From a rose. 

For the beaker is so pure. 
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In a survey which includes only the very most significant names the 
next one to demand attention is that of Jonas Hallgrimsson (1807-1845), 
naturalist, prose writer and the most popular poet of Iceland. He excelled 
in pure diction, perfect form, and an alternating elevated nobility and naive 
simplicity of style. For the last reason many of his poems have become rea! 
‘volkslieder’. The selection which follows is a rendition of one of his best 
known compositions. It may be considered the national poem of Iceland 
(not the national song—that was written by Bjarni Thorarensen, under the 
tune known to us as ‘America’). The allusions in it are to things familiar 
and dear to every Icelander, but which it is difficult to explain at once briefly 
and clearly to those unfamiliar with the country’s history. The ‘Althing’ 
was the national law-making assembly in the time of the republic. The 
‘receiving of the faith’ refers to an event perhaps unique in the history of 
the world, for when a part of the landspeople had already become Christian 
and their proselyting zeal became troublesome, it was, by general consent, 
made a matter of arbitration whether the country should be pagan or Chris- 
tian. Thorgeir was selected as a man in whom both parties had confidence. 
After a three days’ deliberation, he decided in open Althing that the land 
should become Christian, and the people, in form, at-least, accepted his 
decision. The other names are those of famous heroes of the saga period. 


ICELAND. 


Iceland, glorious land 

White-haired mother of heroes, 

Where are thy earlier fame, 

Freedom and manliness true? 

Epochs are born but to perish 

And thy glory shines from afar; 

’Tis a lightning that flames in the night 
Of the vanished centuries’ gloom. 


The land was fair and free, 
Fleckless the peaks and the glaciers, 
The heavens were cloudless and clear, 
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The ocean was sparkling and blue. 

*T was then that the Vikings of old, 
Those lovers of freedom and valor, 
Came over the white-tossing sea, 

Far from the lands of the east. 

They builded them houses and homes 
In the hearts of thy flowering valleys, 
Prospered in learning and fame, 
Dwelt there contented and free. 


High on that desert of rock 

Where still the Oxara dashes 

Down through the Almanna gorge, 
The Althing of the fathers was held. 
There stood Thorgeir in judgment 
When the faith was received by the people; 
There came Gissur and Geir, 

Gunnar and Hjedinn and Njall. 
Heroes then rode through the valleys 
And the gallant ships in the harbors 
Were manned by the fairest of men 
Bringing rich merchandise home. 


To stand without moving is hard, 
And men’s paths lead 

Either backward a step 

Or a little ahead. 

Then what are the fruits of our work 
For six hundred summers? 

Have we traversed for good 

The path through the centuries’ haze? 
The land is fair and free, 

Fleckless the peaks and the glaciers, 
The heavens are cloudless and clear, 
The ocean is bright as of yore. 

Still from its heights to the sea 

The mighty Oxara dashes 

Down through the Almanna gorge, 
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But Althing is held there no more. 

Now is the jury a sheep-pen; 

The shrubs on the Law Mount are growing 
Blue with berries each year 

That crows and that children may feast. 


O slumbering youth of the land, 

O men in the prime of your vigor, 
Thus is your forefathers’ fame 
Forgot, and their memory dead! { 


[We reserve for a second paper some consideration of Icelandic poets, 
still living, with specimens of their work. | 
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THE DRAMAS OF M. PAUL HERVIEU 
His Elemental Plots and his Characters 


SECOND PAPER. By James PLatr WHITE 


N close harmony with M. Hervieu’s typical characters are his ele- 
mental plots. M. Hervieu, like the seventeenth-century French 
dramatists, prefers plots as stripped of detail, as bare as possible. 
This elemental quality M. Hervieu secures by seeking underneath 
the highly-polished surface of modern life the primitive human 

instincts. In the civilized man M. Hervieu points out the survival of the 
savage. In France they have been much given to the study of ‘the ferocious 
and lustful gorilla’ ever since Taine pointed out that beast’s continued exis- 
tence in man in his ‘Origins of Contemporary France’. No one, however, 
is so obsessed by the idea as M. Hervieu. He does not study the survival in 
the people as the Naturalists used to do, but, like M. Bourget, he traces 
it up into good French society. The second generation of wealthy bour- 
geois in ‘Hooks and Eyes’, the men and women of the best Parisian world, 
in ‘Man’s Law’, find themselves at last engaged in the battle of sex as 
fiercely and with much the same weapons as the people of the Stone Age; 
in ‘The Bearing of the Torch’ the worthy middle-class family, which is justly 
presented to us in the First Act as ‘an admirable tryptich of the three genera- 
tions’, by the Third, calls forth a comparison rather with the Atridz. Most 
striking of all is this contrast in ‘The Enigma’. The first of the two Acts 
passes in the evening immediately after dinner, and the party of people 
gathered in the Gourgiran’s shooting lodge move to and fro and converse 
with the grace and courtesy universal in France. The second Act commences 
in the dark at half past four the following morning ,and among these 
poised people of the world passion bursts forth, as one of them says, as 
among prostitutes and lackeys. In M. Hervieu’s plays one sees everywhere, 
as Voltaire saw in the dramas of Congreve, ‘the speech of gentle folk and the 
actions of rascals; which proves that he knew his world familiarly, and that 
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he lived in what is called good society.’ Force, obviously enough, is the 
indispensable quality for a dramatist with such a point of departure, and 
force is precisely the gift M. Hervieu most richly possesses. Vigour, and 
simplicity, and pathos he always has. His finest scenes have a bareness, and 
a chastity, and a nobility, almost Greek. At the ending of ‘Man’s Law’, for 
example, is one of the most splendid scenes in modern drama, where the will 
of D’Orcieu imposes self-sacrifice and moral suicide on Raguais, and Laure, 
and Madame D’Orcieu, and on himself, so that the two innocent children 
may live out their lives happily in the fullness of their love. Equally com- 
pelling is the scene in ‘Hooks and Eyes’ where the little Fergan boy comes 
pattering in between his mother and the man supposed to be his father, at 
the very moment that man has discovered the truth. This scene was omitted 
by the sapient adaptors of ‘Ties’, and, so that their wisdom may be ap- 
parent, I quote the scene. 


Iréne. Good God! René. 

René [passing between the two towards Fergan.| Are we going to 
start soon, Papa? 

Fergan [overcome.| Be quiet. 

Irene [clutching her son.| Be quiet! Be quiet! 

Fergan. Send him away, so that we may quickly finish what remains to 
be said. 

Irene [to René.| Go back and wait for me with your Aunt Pauline. 

René. Why’s Daddy been crying, since he never cries? 

Irene [wishing to get him away, gently.| Go! Go! 

René. And why aren’t you crying, too, who always cry—when you 
think no one sees you? But I see you! 

Irene [kissing him.| Ah! Ah! darling, my darling!— I don’t cry 
any more. 

[Leading him back.| Go, Go! [René goes out.] 


Thus through the childish babble Robert and Irene perceive the hooks 
and eyes that relentlessly hold them together, and which no wish or no 
crime can unfasten. Once more, however, ‘The Bearing of the Torch’ is 
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the most salient example of M. Hervieu’s method. That play has a sweep, 
a power, an inevitability, that grows with every reading. If one insists on 
judging it, of course, from the standpoint of Ibsen, and Gerhart Hauptmann, 
of Shakespeare, and Schiller, even of Sophocles, one will never comprehend 
its power, but viewing “The Bearing of the Torch’, as it should be viewed, 
from the Classic French standpoint, one constantly feels, as Goethe said 
of Marlowe’s ‘Faustus’, ‘how greatly it is all planned’. In this noble tragedy 
and in the other plays included in the two small volumes of M. Hervieu’s 
‘Théatre’ we have in modern dress the finest methods of the French Golden 
Age. M. Paul Hervieu is rapidly answering in the affirmative the question 
raised in 1897 by M. Doumic in the Foreword to his ‘Essays on the Con- 
temporary Theatre’, this question Whether France could have today 
A genre made up of analysis and observation, which should have for a sub- 
ject whatever in our nature is durable, general, broadly human,and which 
should be a kind of transformation of our Classic tragedy’. 

The dramas of M. Paul Hervieu, however, for all their Classic form, 
are, as has been said, as modern in substance as any plays of our time. 
M. Hervieu has, for example, the contemporary love of exact reproduction 
of atmosphere. The older Dumas declared that all he required for a play 
were three boards and a passion, but three boards cannot satisfy the dramatist 
of our day. Some admirable remarks on the change in stage setting have 
been made by M. Georges Pellissier in his valuable and solid book on “The 
Contemporary Literary Movement’. ‘Our Classic writers’, says M. Pel- 
lissier, ‘were in truth content with an unimportant stage setting. That is 
because they painted “‘man”’, because their purpose was an ideal and general 
truth, because their characters were, if not abstractions, at least types. The 
new drama, on the other hand, presents precise figures, with a definite 
position in place and time, complete individuals, who have a body as well 
as a soul, who are submitted to the influence of things around them. The 
stage setting is no less important on our stage than description in our fic- 
tion. A Naturalistic theatre cannot be conceived without exact scenery’. 
The people of M. Hervieu, as we have seen, are not complete individuals, 
but remain types. Yet it is not in vain that M. Hervieu comes after Balzac, 
and Flaubert, and M. Andre Antoine of the “Théatre Libre’. He uses stage- 
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setting to separate exactly each one of his types from every other type. He 
gives a type, if not an individual, ‘a definite position in place and time’. He 
is a Naturalist who happens to express himself in typical not individual 
people, but he is as strongly convinced as any one of the influence of peo- 
ple’s surroundings on their characters and actions. Every one of M. Her- 
vieu’s later plays is a careful study of a special world precisely marked 
off from every other world. In ‘Hooks and Eyes’ we have the second gen- 
eration of the bemillioned Middle Class, a world of rich family heirs, who 
have had industrious fathers, and of girls educated in convents with large 
doweries, forming together ‘good, average, society’. In ‘Man’s Law’, on 
the other hand, M. Hervieu portrays the genuine French aristocracy, at 
least that section of the aristocracy which emulates the luxury and the habits 
of the great millionaires. In “Ihe Bearing of the Torch’ we see the thrifty, 
respectable, Middle Class without the position of the people in ‘Man’s Law’ 
or the great wealth of those in ‘Hooks and Eyes’. In “The Enigma’, finally, 
the scene is in a provincial shooting lodge, and the conflict of the play is 
between that section of the aristocracy which has kept the old ideals and 
that section which has not, between worldly Parisian society and the ultra- 
montane Provincials. In none of these plays, moreover, would the fate of 
the characters be precisely the same in an environment in the least different. 

Another distinctly modern trait in M. Hervieu’s work is the com- 
plete absence of the villain, M. Hervieu’s absorption in men and women not 
in angels and ogres. One of the most striking things in the literature 
of our day is the passing of the villain. One has only to think of Ibsen’s 
treatment of Chamberlain Alving in ‘Ghosts’, or of Herr Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s handling of the manufacturers in ‘The Weavers’, or to throw one’s 
mind back to ‘El Gran Galeoto’ and ‘The Second Mrs. Tanquaray’. These 
four typically modern dramatists all place themselves at every point of 
view. ‘Their aim is to understand all their characters alike, and ‘tout com- 
prendre, c’est tout pardonner’. Very similar is the purpose of M. Hervieu. 
Robert Fergan in ‘Hooks and Eyes’ is an egotist and a tyrant, but he really 
is intensely devoted to his ideal, such as it is. Raguais in ‘Man’s Law’ is a 
traitor and a glorified thief, a nineteenth-century Robber Baron, but he 
is not ill-natured, and will lie and make himself profoundly uncomfortable 
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in order to save his wife a pang. The Gourgiran brothers in “The 
Enigma’ are brutes, but after all they are maintaining their code of honour; 
Vivarce is a sensualist, but self-sacrificing. As to “The Bearing of the 
Torch’, M. Hervieu himself has put the case very strikingly through the 
lips of Didier Maravon, addressing Madame Fontenais in the First Act. 
‘And yet, when I think of your household as it exists today, I am stirred by it 
as by a sacred place; the grandmother that you are; Madame Revel, your 
daughter; and your grand-daughter Mademoiselle Marie Jeanne, all three 
living in affectionate harmony, I think of you as forming a symbol of the 
family and of human excellence, you represent for me an admirable tryptich 
of the three generatons’. Yet it is in this very family that the battle of the 
generations is soon raging most fiercely. H. Hervieu has careful modera- 
tion of statement, and by that his plays gain inestimably in power, humanity 
and general application. In every one of M. Hervieu’s dramas the at- 
tempt is to show the tremendous possibilities of evil latent, not in the vicious, 
but in the average man. 

A far deeper distinction between M. Hervieu and his seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters is the fact that, while the Classic French writers were above all 
Social, M. Hervieu is an individualistic rebel in the manner of Ibsen, or of 
Herr Sudermann, or of Mr. George Bernard Shaw. M. Hervieu has not 
in the least the cult of the usual, the moderate, of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘sweet reasonableness’. One has only to recollect the figure of Robert 
Fergan. All that the villain—as nearly as M. Hervieu ever has a villain—of 
‘Hooks and Eyes’ demands of his wife is that she should do the things that 
are usual, his desire is simply to lead the normal life. He has, in other 
words, precisely the attitude of Chrisalde in “The School for Wives’, of 
Philinte in ‘The Misanthrope’, of Cléante in “Tartuffe’, who are the most 
typical creations of the School of 1660 and the personal representatives of 
Moliére. Iréne accuses Robert of becoming enthusiastic over nothing, but 
enthusiasm was scarcely characteristic of the seventeenth-century ‘honnete 
homme’. If M. Hervieu had written ‘The Misanthrope,’ Alceste would not 
have been, surely, the tragic-comic figure he is—a man with nobility, to be 
sure, but with individualism carried to such an extent that he represents, 
from Moliére’s point of view, social disease as opposed to the healthfulness 
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of Philinte and Eliante. M. Hervieu’s Alceste would have been a rebel, 
rather, in the grand style, a martyr for the rights of nature and the individual 
in an age of artifice and convention, the Kent of ‘King Lear’ made a prota- 
gonist. With equal certainty, if Moliere had survived to write ‘Hooks 
and Eyes” the author’s sympathy and admiration would have been, not with 
Iréne Fergan in her relentless pursuit of her own ideal, but rather with 
Robert in his fine conception, as Moliére would have felt, of the claims of the 
entire social organism, of the necessary subordination of any one individual. 
Since ‘Hooks and Eyes’, however, is the work of M. Hervieu, the sympathy 
is given to Irene. Robert is presented fairly and with understanding, one 
is given his point of view, but one feels that he is foredoomed by his creator 
for scorn. Iréne, on the other hand, has plainly great nobility for M. Her- 
vieu. She has an ideal in view, and, if she fails to reach it, M. Hervieu would 
explain her failure, as Herr Sudermann would or Mr. Shaw, by the tyranny 
of an unjust social code. It is, to Laure de Raguais, similarly, that the 
sympathy goes in ‘Man’s Law’. Laure is perhaps less a vestal priestess of 
modern revolt than Iréne, since she is less an idealist. Yet, in a more 
commonplace manner, she, too, represents the ideal in the face of Raguais 
with his treachery and his code of a well bred beast of prey, and the quiet, 
unpronounced decorum of the Kerbels whose aim is to be on good terms with 
every one. It is the same case expressed in more usual worldly terms. There 
is one exception to M. Hervieu’s disbelief in villains, there is one figure of 
lago-like-monstrosity in all his dramas, and that is the Law. The Law, it 
is the Law, ‘Man’s Law’, that marries ignorant young girls to men, and when 
they learn to see, refuses to release them; it is the Law that gives a hus- 
band entire control of his wife’s property; it is the Law that makes the sin 
which is fatal for a wife a mere venality for a husband; it is the Law which 
continues to a husband who has betrayed his wife, entire possession of her 
fortune, so that she leaves him in poverty; it is the Law which gives a 
father power to marry his daughter, absolutely against the will and without 
the consent of the mother. All the evil things that pass in the heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth, M. Hervieu 
promptly attributes to the Law, and for al] those who suffer under its 
tyranny, but particularly for women, he goes valiently forth to battle. 
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Ah, the reader says, he is another Dumas fils. In a way the two dramatists 
are akin. Dumas fought in some such spirit for illigitimate sons in “The 
Natural Son’, and for wronged women in “The Ideas of Madame Aubray’ 
and ‘Denise’; both dramatists consider divorce the great social necessity 
of France. M. Hervieu, however, is far more of a rebel. The author 
of ‘The Wife of Claude’ was a great Puritan, was one of those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; to M. Hervieu, on the other hand, it is not 
the righteous who shall inherit the earth. The younger dramatist would 
heartily echo, one feels, the little sermon preached with such effect by Frau- 
lein Magdalena Schwarze, otherwise known as Magdalena del ’Orto, in 
Herr Sudermann’s ‘Magda’ on the necessity of sin for the attainment of 
the highest morality. In “The Enigma’ he chooses as the sacrosanct exponent 
of his views the epicurean Marquis de Neste, whose greatest delight is still 
in ‘the rustle of women’s skirts’. Here are the closing speeches of the play: 

Gerard. It is the men of our type who assure the reign of Marriage 
throughout the ages, by watching over him armed, as over a king. 

Neste. It is by us others, devoted and reverent friends of life, it 
is by us, sinners [he raises Léonore] who, in the creature sustain our sister 
in human weakness, it is by us that some day will end the reign of Cain. 

In that passage one feels very strongly, I think, the humility and the 
charity which would redeem the excesses of our modern rebels. 

One feels, also, in Neste’s speech, the firm faith in the future which is 
the main motive of M. Hervieu’s work. M. Hervieu has the sense of re- 
sponsibility that the discovery of evolution and heredity has given to our 
generation, the feeling of which the strongest expression in literature is 
Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’. Yet it is not responsibility alone which our new racial con- 
sciousness has given us, but a creed, too; a less formal but perhaps stronger 
code than the Classicist code of subordination to the social whole. We 
may seem mere atoms in the ceaseless passing of the world, only ‘windle- 
straws’, borne helplessly, 


‘On the great, sullen, roaring pool of Time 
And Chance and Change’, 
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as Mr. Henley tells us in his characteristic and noble lines, but each one of 
us has in him, the modern poet feels, the germs of an infinite future in 
the life of the race. The evolution of the race is coming to be very largely 
our modern religion. This religion M. Hervieu never wearies of expressing 
in the apt dramatic symbol of paternal and maternal love. The people of 
M. Hervieu vary greatly in character and ideal, but all alike are predom- 
inantly parents. Even if “The Bearing of the Torch’ had never been writ- 
ten, that would have been the dominant note in M. Hervieu’s dramas. 

It is for the child in ‘Hooks and Eyes’ that Robert Fergan,—even 
the selfish Robert,—endangers the cherished conformity with convention and 
decorum of his household; it is for the child, also, that Iréne’s idealism 
and ardour flame up again after ten years of suffering and moral death. 
It is for her child that Léonore de Gourgiran refuses to elope from her 
husband, and it is because she is merely paying the debt due her child from its 
mother that her lover, Vivarce, accepts her decision as inevitable. More strik- 
ing is the really grand ending of ‘Man’s Law’ where the wronged women, and 
the wronged man, the well-bred beast of prey and the polite sensualist, all four 
sacrifice gladly whatever is precious in their lives, so that a girl of seventeen 
may marry a youth of twenty-three, whom she loves in the way young 
French girls of the world love. The generation which is passing away must 
sacrifice itself for the generation which represents the future, the ‘other 
life’. ‘The Bearing of the Torch’ is, however, the play where M. Hervieu 
has treated the subject most fully. Following is the speech where the old 
school teacher, Maravon, gives us in the First Act, the subject and the 
idea of the drama. ‘I doubt if you have ever heard of the “lampadophory” : 
This is what it was: For that rite citizens placed themselves at short dis- 
tances from each other, forming a kind of chain, in Athens. The first 
lighted a torch at the altar, ran and passed it on to a second, who delivered it 
into the hands of a third, and so on, from hand to hand. Each participant 
ran, without a look behind him, his sole aim to preserve the flame which 
none the less he was soon to transmit to another. And then, exhausted, 
at a full pause, watching merely in the distance, the flight of the consecrated 
light, he accompanied it, at least, with his eyes, with all his impotent anxiety, 
with all his vain prayers. In this Bearing of the Torch has been recognized 
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the very image of the generations of life; it is not by me, but by my ven- 
erable friends, Plato and the admirable poet, Lucretius’. If one constantly 
bears in mind that speech, ‘The Bearing of the Torch’, terrible, no doubt 
and grim, is yet not gloomy; it is rather what the French like to call an ‘act 
of faith’. What do our errors and crimes, what does our ingratitude, and 
failure, and above all perhaps our death, matter, M. Hervieu seems to 
ask, so long as the torch of eternal life is borne triumphantly on? 

We thus leave M. Hervieu’s work with a feeling almost religious. 
‘The Bearing of the Torch’, moreover, is, in that respect, typical of our 
finest modern drama. Where, for example, could one’s life be more puri- 
fied and ennobled than in the theatre watching Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
the First Part of Bjérnson’s ‘Beyond Human Power’? It is surely one 
of the most ironic things in our ironic universe that the art of the ‘Oresteia’ 
and ‘Faust’ and “The Master Builder’ has been degraded by the public today 
into a sugar-coated digestive tablet. In spite of the public, however, our 
contemporary drama is playing nobly its part in the present renaissance of 
idealism. One now sees that the destructive work was very necessary of the 
great pessimistic School of 1850, a School which has left behind it an unsur- 
passed array of masterpieces in verse and prose, and which still survives 
with great distinction in Mr. Thomas Hardy in England, in M. Pierre 
Loti and M. Francois de Curel in France, and, less purely, in Herr Ger- 
hart Hauptmann in Germany. What that School triumphantly accom- 
plished was the destruction of the false idealism which was in reality mere 
superficiality and mawkishness. We have now learned that an ideal is of no 
service which cannot be reconciled with nude fact, but we have also dis- 
covered that nude fact without an ideal is, as Solness says, ‘not worth six- 
pence’. Pessimism is dying away, the great work of reconstruction of an 
ideal has commenced. Contemporary poets are heeding the great chorus 
of ‘Faust’. 


‘Machtiger Neuen Lebenslauf 
Der Erdensohne Beginne, 
Prachtiger Mit hellem Sinne, 
Baue sie wieder, Und neuelieder 
In depinem Busen baue sie auf! Tonen darauf!’ 
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or, as it reads in Bayard Taylor’s translation, 


‘Mightier Bid the new career 

For the children of men, Commence, 

Brightlier With clearer sense, 

Build it again, And the new songs of cheer 
In thine own bosom build it anew! Be sung thereto’. 


Our most representative men of letters today are endeavoring, like 
Blue Beard’s wives in M. Maeterlinck’s ‘Ardiane and Blue Beard’, to 
find a way out to the light from the frozen Hell where sit enthroned in 
poised and majestic stoicism, but with utter despair, Flaubert and Turgenev 
and Leconte and de Lisle. It is for such an attempt that the plays of M. 
Hervieu are most precious. “The Bearing of the Torch’ and ‘Man’s Law’ 
belong with the most modern of all books, with Ibsen’s ‘Rosmersholm’ and 
‘Master Builder’ and ‘Little Eyolf’, Tolstoy’s ‘Power of Darkness’, and 
‘Resurrection’, Bjérnson’s ‘Beyond Human Power’ and ‘Laboremus’, M. 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the Bee’, Herr Sudermann’s ‘St. John’s Fire’, M. 
Paul Bourget’s ‘Phantom’, M. Zola’s ‘Doctor Pascal’, Strindberg’s ‘Ad- 
vent’ and ‘Easter’, the two parts of George Moore’s ‘Evelyn Innes’, and 
M. Gabriel Trarieux’s ‘With Faith in the Stars’. M. Hervieu in imagina- 
tion has mounted far up to ‘the castle in the air built on a firm foundation’, 
to which Hilda Wangel and Halvard Solness in ‘The Master Builder’ vainly 
strove to climb. Thence has M. Paul Hervieu seen glorious Pisgah sights. 
He has revealed them to us below. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ‘HAMLET’ CRITICISM 


By WALTER LIBBY 


VEN a cursory reference to all the criticisms of the last two 
hundred years—from Shaftsbury’s (1710), which describes 
the play as almost one continued Moral, to the Berlin press 
comments (1903) upon the stage presentation of ‘Hamlet’ in 
accordance with Turck’s conception—is here an obvious im- 

possibility. I shall, therefore, confine my attention to the salient 
points of esthetic criticism, with the hope of marking a path through the 
bewildering wealth of material. I must even turn aside from the expert 
discussion of Hamlet’s sanity and adopt for the present the lay opinion of 
Mr. Furness (1877—to whose judicious Variorum edition, I must acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness in other respects—that ‘Hamlet’ is neither insane, nor 
pretends to be insane, or the view of Lowell (1870), that if you deprive 
Hamlet of reason there is no truly tragic motive left. 

The exponents of esthetic criticism of ‘Hamlet’—although we can- 
not overlook the work of Brandes (1898), who finds happy touches of 
Danish local color in this drama, nor that of Turgenev, which includes 
an attempt to trace resemblances between ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Don Quixote’, and 
two efforts to realize sympathetically a Russian Hamlet in ‘Virgin Soil’ and 
‘Dimtri Rudine’—fall into three main classes, the English, French, and 
German. Of the three groups of criticism, the French is the least volumin- 
ous, and the German is the most systematic and progressive. The German 
commentators reflect and react upon the opinions of one another, and their 
work, as showing most clearly the stratifications of ‘Hamlet’ criticism, will be 
first considered. 

The passage in ‘Wilhelm Meister’ (1795) in which the task imposed 
upon Hamlet is compared to an oak tree planted in a costly vase, which 
should have received into its bosom only lovely flowers, has, until recent 
times, been a sort of text for German critics, though as early as 1741 Lessing 
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had turned a profounder consideration on the problem of the ghost. Wil- 
helm Meister was in his apprenticeship when he expressed this view of ‘Ham- 
let’, and the craftsman Goethe recorded his sense of the bafflng nature of 
the Hamlet mystery. In fact, the early view was dramatic and experi- 
mental, vast areas of the play being confessedly unaccounted for. But the 
method was instructive, and the bold conjecture that Hamlet was plump and 
fair-haired has proved stimulating. 

In reference to Hamlet’s character, A. W. Schlegel (1809) could not 
pronounce so favorable a sentence as Goethe’s, he found the prince wanting 
in resolution and weak in volition. Following up this view, Gans (1834) 
saw in ‘Hamlet’ the tragedy of the nothingness of reflection, or the tragedy 
of intellect, Ulrici (1839) boldly claimed, however, that Hamlet did not 
lack courage nor energy, nor did he lack will or resolution; it was only 
in having the will guided by the judgment that he was slow to act and 
backward in resolve, the doubts and scruples that beset him were pre-em- 
inently moral doubts and moral scruples. He dared do all that might be- 
come a man; who dares do more is none. This seemed to close the discus- 
sion of the one phase of Goethe‘s dictum. But Gervinus (1849) largely 
adopted the earlier view, and recognized as the moral themes of the drama: 
that intentions conceived in passion vanish with the emotion, and that human 
will changes, and is influenced and enfeebled by delays. And Theodore Vis- 
cher (1861) accepted and developed in the most subtle manner the opinion 
of Gans. Thinking alone never leads to action; there is no bridge from it 
to the fulfilment of the thought. A fit moment for action seems to come, 
but can we be sure that it is the absolutely fit moment? To him whose 
inmost nature is given to thinking, the Now is formidable. 

In the meantime Klein (1846) had turned his attention to the char- 
acter of the task laid upon Hamlet, who is called upon to avenge a secret 
murder for which there is no evidence to satisfy the popular mind. This 
view was magnificently expanded by Werder in 1875. The life, not the 
death, of Claudius is dear to Hamlet, because only through the King can 
guilt be established. All the prince’s actions, as is symbolized by the tablets 
incident, must be slow and tentative. His error consists in slaying Polonius 
on a blind impulse. Through this error, however, revenge becomes pos- 
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sible, though Hamlet is involved thereby in the common ruin. After the 
killing of Polonius, Claudius feels compelled to act; his guilty deeds are a 
virtual confession and Hamlet, while falling a victim to his own blunder, is 
allowed to be the instrument of divine vengeance. 

English criticism, although it has not advanced in the same syste- 
matic way as that just reviewed, has at times been extremely brilliant and 
frequently anticipated by many years German comment. Johnson, in 1765, 
remarked that Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument than 
an agent, and paid a tribute to Ophelia that accords with T. Vischer’s tender 
and much needed eulogy. But Richardson’s full and profound exposition 
in 1784 gives the student of ‘Hamlet’ criticism a shock of surprise. ‘The 
tendency of indignation’, he remarks, ‘and of furious and inflamed resent- 
ment, is to inflict punishment on the offender. But if resentment is ingrafted 
on the moral faculty, its tenor and conduct will be different’. He found that 
in Hamlet the sense of virtue possessed absolute power, a view closely 
corresponding with Ulrici’s. Coleridge (1808) speaks here of course as a 
master; he recognized that he had a smack of Hamlet in himself. (Krey- 
sig (1858) and Zimmerman (1870) advanced the same opinion of Ham- 
let as Carlyle expressed of Coleridge, namely, that he was a brilliant fellow 
without character and without morality.) Criticism has not yet outgrown 
his far-reaching remarks. According to him Shakespeare in Hamlet ‘seems 
to have wished to exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance between our 
attention to the objects of our senses and our meditation on the working of 
our own minds—an equilibrium between the real and the imaginary worlds. 

His soliloquy, “Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” 
etc., springs from that craving for the indefinite—for that which is not— 
which most easily besets men of genius’. Coleridge in 1812 added, ‘Shake- 
speare wished to impress upon us the truth that action is the chief end of 
existence, that no faculties of intellect, however brilliant, can be considered 
valuable, or indeed otherwise than as misfortunes, if they withdraw us from 
or render us repugnant to action’. This truth finds full expression in one of 
the Russian novels I have already referred to and gains scientific exposition 
in the psychology of to-day. Passing on we find that Hudson (1848) 
showed a fine appreciation of certain phases of Hamlet’s character. ‘Ham- 
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let lacks not force of will, as some have argued, but only force of self-will; 
that is, his will is strictly subjected to his reason and conscience, and is, of 
course, powerless when it comes in conflict with them. . . . We are 
apt to estimate men’s force of will according to what they do; but we ought 
often to estimate it according to what they do not do; for to hold still often 
requires more strength than to go ahead; and the peculiarity of this repre- 
sentation consists in the hero’s being so placid that his will has its proper 
exercise, not so much in acting as in thinking. . . . Thus, the highest 
possible exercise of will is in renouncing itself and taking the law instead. 

Moreover, in his conflict of duties, Hamlet naturally thinks he is 
taking the wrong one; . . . the motives he resists out-tongue those 
which he obeys. . . . The idea of Hamlet is conscious plenitude of 
intellect united with exceeding fineness and fulness of sensibility, and guided 
by a predominant sentiment of moral rectitude’. 

French criticism of ‘Hamlet’ in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well abreast the German and English. It is true that Voltaire 
(1768) while paying court to the ghost for his own purposes, had said that 
‘one would imagine this piece to be the work of a drunken savage’. But 
Victor Hugo (1864) expressed the greatest admiration for the poem, and 
recognized in Hamlet the typical skeptic (skeptikos) who terminates the 
drama of life with a gigantic interrogation mark. Hugo also quoted Aeschy- 
lus to the effect that, ‘To pretend madness is the secret of the wise’. As 
Polonius says: 


‘Your bait of falshood, takes this Carpe of truth; 
And thus doe we of wisedome and of reach, 

With windlesses, and with assaies of Bias, 

By indirections finde directions out.’ (II. i. 68-71) 


Chasles (1867) found Hamlet swayed by two forces, Passion and Thought, 
and again he declared that Hamlet is Shakespeare, a view that had been put 
forward by Taine in the previous year. Courdaveaux (1867) thought 
Hamlet alternately actuated by filial sentiment and repugnance to murder. 
Francois-Victor Hugo (1873) tried to justify the introduction of Hamlet’s 
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advice to the players, and moreover saw in the drama a struggle between 
Will and Fate. 

Much of this criticism, indeed, French, German, and English, seems 
included in the statement that ‘Hamlet’ represents a man in contest with 
fate, but a highly complex man with an untoward and highly complicated 
fate, or, to express it more in the language of our time, a highly organized 
man reacting against his heredity and environment. 

The view that Hamlet is Shakespeare advanced by Taine has recently 
received remarkable expansion by Frank Harris, in a series of articles in the 
Saturday Review, (beginning March 19, 1898) on “The True Shake- 
speare’. He quotes with approval Prof. Dowden’s opinion that in ‘Hamlet’ 
Shakespeare is in profound sympathy with the character portrayed. The 
true Shakespeare comes to light especially in Hamlet, but to a lesser degree in 
Romeo, Prospero, Vincentio, Jacques, Macbeth, and Timon. Moreover, 
in Shakespeare’s treatment of other characters he frequently lapses (Hom- 
erus dormitat) into his own, that is, the Hamlet manner. Here there seems 
a danger of proving too much, and, to my mind, a close analogy exists be- 
tween Hamlet and Richard II. with the all important difference that the 
former is a strong man in process of formation, while the latter is a man 
in process of deterioration through indulgence in pleasure. The chief value 
of identifying Hamlet with Shakespeare is to place in a striking light a 
view anticipated by Coleridge and emphasized by recent criticism that Ham- 
let is the typical man of genius. 

This theory, which I should like now briefly to set forth without being 
tied down to names and dates, is not inconsistent with previous criticisms. 
For it will readily be admitted that the most highly developed man is the 
man of genius. But increased development means increased complexity, so 
that to dub a man a genius is by no means to explain his character. In fact, 
this designation is an easy way round a difficulty, an acknowledgment of 
defeat. When the excellence of a man’s mental endowment baffles our 
analysis, we say he possesses genius. Extraordinary mental powers, how- 
ever, involve the predominance of ideas; and if a genius has an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, he may be said to take pains with infinite ease, and 
he does so because the idea dominates the details. Genius, again, under the 
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guidance of the idea, puts in its bill here or there and selects what is need- 
ful for its purpose. It draws like a magnet the essential from the rubbish. 
Wordsworth thought his own special faculty was genius, because the whole 
objective world was saturated in his thinking; to him the real was the accl- 
dental, and the ideal, the spiritual, or, as Coleridge termed it, the imaginary, 
was the essential. That the nature of genius prove largely inexplicable need 
not, however, alarm us here, for Hamlet is admittedly enigmatical, and our 
hope is not to solve the problem, but to be on the road toward a solution. 

It is not merely that Hamlet is a genius, but that the phenomenon, the 
man of genius, is the subject of the drama. And a very fitting subject, for 
the man of genius in real life attracts us with a mysterious and abiding 
charm similar to that of a work of art. As a masterpiece at once sensuous 
and spiritual delights our minds, so does this son of earth and heaven. But 
especially may he be a subject for tragedy, for if, as I conjecture, disease is 
always an incident of development, and if, as many alienists believe, genius 
walks hand in hand with weakness and madness, what woes and what dan- 
gers surpass those of the highly organized man? He is the pioneer in the 
realms of chaos, the advance-guard who bears the brunt of the attack; to 
him the earth is a prison-house, for he is the Prometheus who filches for the 
race the fire of the gods, incurs their displeasure, and is compelled to endure 
their chains. Increased insight is won by increased sorrow, and the man of 
genius to the sweat to which the brows of al! are adjudged adds the blood 
of his martyrdom. 

In the ‘Divine Comedy’ Dante tells the sorrows and triumph of a man 
of genius. If I understand the opening canto, at the age of thirty-five he 
arived at a more thorough conception of philosophical truth through the 
poetic art. The chief dangers to his development were violence, incon- 
tinence, and fraud. From these impediments the character of Hamlet was 
particularly exempt. In spite of Paulsen’s surmises as to a possible sensual 
tendency, I must contend that a free life, such as in Polonius’ judgment was 
no stain to Laertes, was foreign to the prince’s nature, and that his great 
natural energies were even denied the relief of normal affections. His fath- 
er’s death and the queen’s o’er-hasty marriage blocked the natural currents 
of his feeling, and only Horatio remained when the timid Ophelia, at her 
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brother’s suggestion and father’s command, repelled his misprized love. As 
Fortinbras conjectured, war and bloodshed, had he been forced into 
them, would have made him a good soldier, and at the same time they might 
have brought about a blunting of his moral sensibilities. In Hamlet out- 
witting the ambassadors to England we get a hint of what Shakespeare 
might have become had he gone to sea with Drake, or Coleridge, if he had 
remained a cavalryman. Hamlet, again, was naturally as far from fraud 
as from incontinence and violence, ‘he’, as Claudius says, ‘being remisse, most 
generous, and free from all contriving’ IV. vii. 119-20). Fulness of power 
cut off from certain outlets must be fruitful of effects in some line or other, 
if only in muscular activity. Hamlet had been an athlete, but he had of late 
foregone all custom of exercise and found himself in a melancholy and 
plethoric condition. The higher sorts of play might have given relief to his 
distracted brain, for art uses the surplus powers of man’s mind as the foun- 
tains and canals of a garden might sluice off the waters of a surcharged 
river. He displays a remarkable interest in the drama and discourses elo- 
quently to the players on the esthetics of their art. This seems entirely in 
accord with his character. A highly developed mind, denied other forms of 
energy, tries to comprehend the details of the universe through art or phil- 
osophy. When Hamlet determined not to return to Wittenberg, he relin- 
quished the hope of realizing himself as a philosopher, so that he has an 
enthusiasm for the drama that to many critics seems out of character. Wit- 
tenberg might have concentrated his abundant mentality; wanting this help 
the stage was almost a necessity to him, as it must have been to his prototype, 
Shakespeare. To a person dominated by the spiritual idea, all the world 
is a stage, and he is driven to give himself over to play-acting, ‘as if’, as 
Wordsworth observes, ‘his whole vocation were endless imitation’. Such 
a genius, half poet, half philosopher, on account of his very breadth of view, 
experiences the utmost difficulty in making himself effective, and disgusted 
with the grossness of the world he becomes a mere critic, a skeptic, a specta- 
tor ab extra. Where will he thrust himself in so that he may be a link in 
the endless chain of what we call cause and effect? How become an actor 
in this spectacle, this world-drama? If Shakespeare succeeded in rendering 
himself effective, although he felt himself cut off from preaching, or par- 
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tizanship, or from emphasizing any one phase of the truth, then the play 
is the thing whereby the man of the highest genius can regenerate by holding 
the mirror up to nature and increasing the conscious life of the race. Such 
was the moral basis of the Globe theatre: 


‘His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life: 

He said, The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there!’ 


Scientists note in man as compared with the other animals, and in the 
advanced races as compared with the primitive, the enormous development 
of the cerebral hemispheres. A frog can perform many of the important 
functions of life after this part of its brain has been removed; 
but functions that are instructive and reflexive with the frog are 
voluntary and self-determined with man. The man of genius, as 
the most highly organized man, we must expect to find asserting 
the predominance, over the lower instinctive, of the conscious moral life, till 
it, in its turn, becomes second nature: in him the psychic centres modify the 
activities of the reflexive centres. It is very natural to find therefore that 
Hamlet wishes to submit all impulses whatsoever to the inquisition of his 
sovereign reason. 

This growth in the brain of man is correlated with increased inhibition 
of the reflexes through more and more complex psychic combinations. The 
fire attracts the child, the burnt child fears the fire, but the experienced 
child warms itself without getting burnt. Development results from inhi- 
bitions of the primitive instincts, and in many respects Hamlet is a study in 
inhibitions. He is not a libertine, nor a lover, nor a soldier, nor a king, nor 
an artist, nor a philosopher; yet potentially he is all these, and has great 
intellect, great energy and great sensibility. Moreover with an earnest 
desire to act, he is so placed that action is an impossibility. The normal, 
healthy, human machine, however it may react on the impressions from with- 
out, gives out as it receives in, but Hamlet is in a state of wretched congestion, 
and can only unpack his heart with words uttered in secret. If he had found 
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a cure for action worthy of his high mental powers, his highest genius would 
have blazed forth as the meeting of negative and positive currents that find 
resistance in the carbon. Such a task wanting, the exceedingly stimulating 
circumstances in which he finds himself give rise to mental currents that 
radiate and radiate without results in action, whatever is the result in mental 
activity and the development of character. 

As I have already hinted, the term ‘man of genius’ is an unsatisfactory 
one. It is neither clear nor distinct. It is not distinct, because we fail to dis- 
tinguish between the man of genius and the man of talent, a distinction which 
may be only a matter of degree. It is not clear, because we fail to discrimin- 
ate the different classes of genius. Napoleon has even been called a man of 
genius, but there is not much likeness between him and the hero of the 
drama. He was not lacking in activity. Perhaps we could call Hamlet a 
man of literary genius. His is the artistic, poetical character in which 
thought and feeling predominate. We know of no character in history who 
possessed at the same time the energy of Napoleon and the sensibility and 
reflexion of Hamlet. Ribot doubts the existence of such a pure ideal. He 
calls Hamlet an indecisive character who thinks and feels a great deal, 
but is unable to pass to action. But the all important point is that Hamlet 
wishes to pass to action. Feelings normally result in volitions. An act 
of will is nothing but the feeling plus its outward expression. When this ac- 
tion is rendered impossible by the circumstances, the feeling is not without 
result, but gives rise to what Wundt calls an internal volition. The human 
organism instead of doing its work undergoes a change, that is, inhibited ac- 
tion results in the development of character. This drama is then a study of 
the evolution of character or, if you will, of the evolution of the man of 
genius. It describes the last hard step of the man of artistic genius towards 
that pure ideal, as yet unrealized in history. 

Hamlet is a transitional character. His father, the elder Hamlet, 
typifies the complete man, the man of energy of the past. Hamlet himself 
is an indecisive character. The pure ideal, which, following Nietzsche, it is 
the fashion of the day to call the iibermensch, is the effective, energetic man 
of the future. The question of Hamlet’s character has acquired its great 
importance because one has divined here not merely the development of an 
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individual, but the evolution of the race. The drama describes the pro- 
gress of mankind toward that happy ideal where feeling, thought, and action 
are again in harmonious equilibrium. To understand this development 
we must understand the point of departure, and the objective. The former 
is not so difficult, as we know fairly well the energetic man of the past; but 
how, without assuming the role of prophet, can one speak of the energetic 
man of the future. This role Nietzsche does not hesitate to play, and I hope 
in a subsequent article to show the relation between his iibermensch and a 
study of ideal character in fiction, written by a poet familiar with the per- 
sonality of Hamlet. 

Meantime, in conclusion, I would mention another phase of the 
tragedy. Hamlet suffers not only from his environment, but also from 
his heredity. He inherited strong natural impulses, and although he identi- 
fies himself with his conscious intellect, his god-like reason, he is haunted 
by the heritage of the past. Ibsen recognized that nothing is more worthy 
the name of ghost than this spirit of the past that perpetuates itself in us. 
Each man is the charnel-house of innumerable forefathers. The man of 
genius will most feel the fetter that his birth—wherein he is not guilty—lays 
upon his advance. In a time of wars and rumors of wars, the soldiers felt 
the need of a man of vigorous temperament and instinctively quick to act, 
and sought in Hamlet the qualities they had known in his father, while Ham- 
let, trying in vain for a synthesis of thought and action, higher and more 
complicated than the old King had dreamed of, and unaided by light from 
above, is subject to the hallucination of an ideal man of action, to whom 
psychically-determined activities of the most complex order have become 
second nature, just as the author of ‘Rugby Chapel’ was haunted by an 
idealized Dr. Arnold. 

No one, however, who has read a fraction of what has been written on 
this powerful drama can hope that a solution of the riddle has been reached 
by the critics of to-day. This is a sore labor given unto the sons of men to be 
exercised therewith. For as Hudson in 1870 remarked, ‘I have learned by 
experience that one seems to understand him better after a little study than 
after a great deal’. 

Paris, Nov., 1903. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE 
HOW TO STUDY LOWELL’S ‘VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL’ 


[Reprinted by request from Poet-Lore For January, 1894, which 
is out of print]. : 


By CHARLOTTE PoRTER AND HELEN A. CLARKE. 


OW shall we enjoy most fully Lowell’s ‘Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’? We believe it may be by understanding its meaning 
and art. To do that we must dwell upon it with an ‘at- 
tentive spirit’. Let us read the poem carefully with the 
idea of summing up its subject-matter and of heeding the 

poet’s own arrangement and use of it. Let us ask, then,— 

I. What is the story and how is it told? What are the divisions of 
the poem, and of what does each division tell? 

The poem is divided into two parts, each of which is introduced by 
a prelude. The prelude of the first part opens the poem with a picture of 
an organist improvising a theme almost without plan or consciousness, but 
with growing perception and purpose. 

The stanzas that follow treat (2) of man and Nature; (3) of the 
cost to man of all earthly objects, while the beauty of Nature in June 
is free to him; (4, 5, 6), of the happy, inevitable influence of Nature, 
in its youth, on all animate being, whether of germ, plant, creature, or 
human life, on the inner human life in general,—on its griefs and aspira- 
tions,—and on the vow of the hero of the poem in particular. 

In the first part (stanza 1), Sir Launfal, calling for spurs and armor 
in order to set forth on his quest, declares that no bed shall be spread 
for him till he begins to keep his vow, and that he will lie on the rushes of 
the floor seeking in sleep a guiding vision. (2) The sounds and sights 
of summer outside the castle are described, and the way it besieges its chilly 
walls in vain. (3) Sir Launfal sallies forth from the castle on his quest. 
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(4) The sunshine has sway everywhere save in the castle, and rules in Sir 
Launfal’s heart. (5) At the portal the sight of a leper shocks him, and, 
irritated with his inappropriate foulness, the knight throws him alms. (6) 
This the leper resents, telling him that not gold, nor the sense of duty is 
alms, but only that unscrutinizing love which feels itself a part of what 
it helps. 

In the prelude to the second part (Stanza 1) is given a picture of 
winter, and especially of the work of the little brook in building his house 
of ice, in which he sculptured every summer delight. Stanza 2 turns from 
the outside view of winter to the inside. Christmas is being celebrated; 
Christmas greens decorate the hall, and the Yule-log is burning in the hearth. 
Stanza 3 shows that it is indeed winter with Sir Launfal, whose hair has 
grown gray, and who now wanders shelterless in the cold night, (4) and 
whom the seneschal turns away from the porch, and leaves to sit in the 
gateway all night long and watch the light of the cheery hall-fire shine out 
into the cold. 

In the second part (1), the bleakness of winter is still more emphasized. 
(2) Sir Launfal, turned from the door of his own castle, where another 
heir is in possession, does not bemoan the loss of his earldom, for suffering 
has made him wiser. (3) He muses over the scenes he has been through 
in the Holy Land, when all at once (4) he sees the leper, who again begs 
an alms. (5) Sir Launfal responds in a spirit entirely different from that 
of his former encounter with the leper. (6) The leper recognizes the 
knight, who gives him of his crust, and breaks the ice of the stream to give 
him drink, yet the unselfish spirit in which it is done makes wheaten bread 
and wine of the crust and water. (7) The leper is transfigured into Christ 
himself. (8) He shows Sir Launfal how his life, spent in the search of 
the Grail, has been useless, but that in sharing what little he had with the 
leper, he has indeed found the Grail. (9) Sir Launfal awakes from his 
vision convinced that the Grail is to be found in his own castle. He hangs 
up his armor and (10) throws open his castle to the poor of the neighbor- 
hood. The summer’s long siege of the castle is over. She enters with the 
first poor outcast, and takes the fortress by surprise. 

Having summed up the story, let us ask,— 
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II. Where did Lowell find the story? It was not altogether the fruit 
of his own imagination, so we ask—What are the literary factors of the 
poem? 

1. The Hero.—Does Sir Launfal appear anywhere else in literature? 
He is the subject of a poem written by Thomas Chestre (who lived in the 
reign of Henry VI.), entitled, ‘Sir Launfal: One of Arthur’s Knights’. He 
was also celebrated, as Warton says, with other champions, in a set of 
French metrical tales written by some Armorican bard, under the name 
of Lanval. Lowell’s story of Sir Launfal.is, however, entirely original, as 
he himself says in his note on the poem. The only quality which Thomas 
Chestre’s Sir Launfal possesses in common with Lowell’s is generosity. He 
is described as a knight who 


‘gaf gyftys largelyche, 
Gold and sylver; and clodes ryche, 
To squyer and to Knight’, 


and on account of his bounty he was made King Arthur’s steward. He 
afterward becomes poor, and is supplied by a lady-love of magic powers 
with gold and riches. (For a reprint of the original manuscript of Chestre’s 
‘Launfal’, see Ritson’s ‘Ancient English Metrical Romances’). 

2. The Grail—What is the legend of the Holy Grail and how did 
it originate? The main outline of the legend of the Grail is as follows: 
When Christ was transfixed by the spear, there flowed from his side blood 
and water. Joseph of Arimathaea collected the blood in the vessel from 
which the Saviour had eaten the last supper. He was thrown into prison 
by the Jews, where he remained for forty-two years, and while there he 
was nourished by the sacred vessel in his possession. He was released 
from prison by Titus, whom he baptized, after which he started for England 
with the Grail. The Grail could only be seen by those who had been bap- 
tized, and if they were tainted by sin it could only be partially seen. To 
its worshippers the Grail supplied not only spiritual blessings, but material 
blessings of food and drinks most to their taste, perpetual youth and im- 
munity from death upon the day it was seen, and from wounds for eight 
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days after. After some hundreds of years, however, the guardians of the 
Grail fell into sin, their king was given over by the Grail to be wounded 
by a lance, and it was announced that he should never be healed of his 
wound until a knight, young and pure, should see the Grail and learn the 
signification of its mysteries. Thus it came about that the search for the 
Grail became a favorite quest with the Knights of Arthur’s Round Table; 
But Galahad alone was pure enough to achieve it, and when it was revealed 
to him in its full glory ‘therwith hee kneeled downe before the table, and 
made his praiers; and then sodainly his soule departed unto Jesu Christ, 
and a great multitude of angels beare his soule up to heaven, that his two 
fellowes might behold it’. (The adventures of the Knights who went on the 
quest may be read in Mallory’s ‘Mort Darthur’, or “The History of King 
Arthur’, of which there are numerous editions,—The Globe edition, Mac- 
millan & Co.; Dr. Sommers’s Critical Edition, David Nutt, London; Thomas 
Wright’s Edition, Reeves & Turner, London). Tennyson’s idyl, “The 
Quest of the Holy Grail’, his poem, ‘Galahad’, and Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’, may 
be compared for their various spiritual interpretations of the legend. 

Although authorities are not entirely agreed as to who was the first 
to cast in a literary form the legend of the Grail, the mass of evidence 
at present available seems to point, in the opinion of such eminent scholars‘ as 
Walter W. Skeat and Henry Morley, to Walter Map (or Mapes), Arch- 
bishop of Oxford, who lived about 1170. He combined the legend of the 
Grail with the Celtic Arthurian romances, thus adding a Christian element to 
them and creating, it is probable, the real original from which Chrestien de 
Troyes, Guyot le Provengal, Robert de Brun, and others borrowed. (For 
full discussions on this point, the student is referred to Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’, Vol. II.; Preface to Skeat’s Edition of ‘Joseph of Ari- 
mathie’ in Publications of the ‘Early English Text Society’; Dr. Sommer’s 
edition of the ‘Mort Darthur; and ‘La Queste del Saint Graal’, edited by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the Roxburghe club). 

Baring-Gould has pointed out resemblances in the legend to the old 
Welsh and therefore pagan legend of ‘Pheredur’, in which a mysterious 
vessel filled with blood, with a head floating about in it, and a lance drip- 
ping with blood figures. This same vessel is mentioned by the Welsh bard 
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Taliesin as inspiring poetic genius, giving wisdom, a knowledge of futurity, 
of the mysteries of the world, and the whole treasury of human sciences. 
(See Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’, Second Series) . 

The word ‘Grail’ is derived by the best authorities from the low Latin 
gradale, meaning a bowl; but later it was supposed to mean the cup or 
chalice from which, as Tennyson says, ‘our Lord drank at the last sad supper 
with his own’. 

III. What have the descriptions of Summer and Winter to do with 
its plan? The nature imagery of Summer and Winter is not merely orna- 
mental; it is an essential part of the poem. In the prelude and the first part 
the picture of Summer is a symbol of the youth and vigor of Sir Launfal. 
In the second prelude and second part the picture of Winter prefigures the 
old age and poverty of the humbled knight. The contrast of youth and old 
age is also an integral part of the plan, whose keynote is struck in the second 
stanza of the first prelude, which refers to the idea given in Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality’, that childhood is nearer to Heaven 
than manhood. ' 

III. The Vision. Let us now inquire into the imagery and design of the 
poem. The inventive genius of the poet is entirely responsible for the story 
of the vision. 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy’, etc. (See stanza 5 of the ‘Ode). 


Lowell, on the contrary, says that 


‘Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie’, etc. 


The last lines— 


‘And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea’— 
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allude to the immortal sea of Wordsworth (see ‘Ode’, 9), on whose shore 
the children sport ‘and hear the mighty waters rolling evermore’. 

The next stanza suggests stanza 6 of the ‘Ode’, ‘Earth fills her lap 
with pleasures of her own’, etc., which Lowell somewhat quizzically sup- 
plements by remarking that ‘Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us’, etc. 
Wordsworth celebrates the freshness of youth and the bounty of the earth. 
Lowell celebrates the wisdom of maturity and the generosity of the human 
heart. The idea of the whole poem is based on Wordsworth as a point of 
departure. The splendor of June, the adventurous impulses of manhood, 
depicted in the first part, do not lead to the true almsgiving that the Grail 
typifies; but the hidden activities of Winter and the bitter lessons of ex- 
perience, depicted in the second part, teach the charity which is good for 
the leper, the giver and God himself. 

The divisions of the poem correspond and fit in with each other per- 
fectly; and each prelude suits the idea of each part. In the first prelude, the 
first stanza, describing the musing of an organist who seeks to build a bridge 
from Dreamland for his lay’, has direct relation to the first stanza of the first 
part, where Sir Launfal gives himself up to sleep in the desire for a vision 
prophetic of his quest. The first prelude, expressing the costly dreariness of 
earthly things in contrast with the generosity of Nature in June, corresponds 
with the churlish castle in the first part, which defies the invading warmth 
of Summer. The high tide of the year described in the following stanzas 
of the prelude, with its influence on Sir Launfal’s memory of his vow, 
corresponds with the high tide of youth and hope which Sir Launfal feels 
in his dream in the second part, when he rides out and meetsethe leper. The 
drowsy effects of stanza 2, addressed in the main to the sense of sound, and 
the sudden sinking into quiet at the close suggests the confused sense of the 
outside world one has in falling asleep, and contributes to the idea of Sir 
Launfal’s slumberous consciousness and final deep dream. 

In the second prelude the description of Winter, and its unsuspected 
efforts to model an icy beauty like that of June, corresponds to the unpre- 
tentious attainment of the Grail by Sir Launfal in his old age and poverty. 
The whole picture, in the second prelude and second part, of the hoary year, 
and the chastened mind of the knight, balances the picture, in the first pre- 
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lude and first part, of the season’s high tide and of youthful confidence. The 
reference to Christmas in the second prelude corresponds with the transfig- 
uration of the leper in the second part. 

IV. The Inner Significe:.:2. We may now ask for that which is the 
culmination of the art and plan of the poem. 

What is its underlying meaning? It is that the true alms is 


‘Not that which we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare;—’ 


and that the true quest of the Grail is open not only to knights of Arthur’s 
Round Table, but to all who live in the round world. 

Thus Lowell, as he says in his note, ‘enlarged the circle of competition 
in search of the miraculous cup in such a manner as to include, not only other 
persons than the heroes of the Round Table, but also a period of time sub- 
sequent to the date of King Arthur’s reign. 

Query FOR Discussion.—Is Lowell’s analogy between his Winter 
imagery and Sir Launfal’s old age and inward beauty too elaborate and far- 
fetched to be artistically good? When you enter into sympathy with it do 
you not find it enlightening and charming? Do you think the idea of old 
age and ripeness the closest possible analogy to inward beauty? 
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Miss O’Neil’s Tragic Art 


HE announcement that one 

Miss Nance O’Neil with 

her own Company was to 

produce in a theatre in- 

conveniently out-of-the-way, 

and more happily, ‘out of 

the Trust’, two great plays and another 

absolutely new by the most eminent mod- 

ern dramatists, drew some genuine lovers 

of dramatic art to see her Hedda Gabler 
on January 16. 

They witnessed with but mild satis- 
faction the light character-work at the be- 
ginning between Prof. Tesman and his 
doting aunt, as played by Mr. Staley and 
Mrs. Brooke. Perhaps they noticed in the 
natural set of the stage a certain unassum- 
ing betrayal somewhere at the back of 
things of the proficient stage-manager 
whose value in these presentations they 
have since learned to recognize. And 
doubtless they took pleasure, at once, in 
the marvellous economy and point of Ib- 
sen’s dialogue. No reading can convey 
them as acting does. To enjoy them was 
really what they came for, and about all 
they looked for. And they sat quite unex- 
pectant of the unexpected supremacy of 
acting about to befall when—Hedda Gab- 
ler herself entered ! 

Thenceforward, throughout the play, 
every turn of the nobly ci_'seled face, every 
delicacy of clear-cut phrase and insinuated 
intonation, every rapid unerring inference 
shown by sudden wary lift and flicker of 
the eyelid, every stir of the hand, or stretch 
of the arms yearning for empire, every 
leopardlike magnificently-fretted move- 
ment or poise of this tall, fair and fine per- 
sonage, patrician and cruel to the fastidi- 
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ous finger-tips, was seen to be instinct with 
the impress of General Gabler’s daughter. 
So Ibsen conceived her, one born to rule 
enjoyingly over men, but condemned to 
chafe in the domestic cage, until her own 
pistol releases her ‘beautifully’ from the 
odium of her doom to be at Brack’s dis- 
posal ‘Every blessed evening!’ 

Enthusiasm grew as fast as it was sud- 
den. The group of play-goers known to 
each other, along with the others of a not 
overflowing audience, caught the fire of 
Miss O’Neil’s genius, and more and more 
rapturously beheld her illumine the subtly 
intellectual villainy of the part. 

The personality developed seemed ab- 
solutely within the actress, submitting 
there to the control of art, and thence 
reaching toward the natural outward ex- 
pression demanded by the situation. 

* 

Brack’s brilliant shallow worldliness 
was played with admirable finish by Mr. 
Ratcliffe. Miss O’Neil’s scenes with him 
attained the highest degree of mutual art- 
relationship shown in the play. One al- 
most hesitates to say so, in view of the ex- 
cellent simplicity and sympathetic charm 
of Miss Stoddard’s Teia Elvsted. Yet the 
frank outbursts of her pure love for Lov- 
borg, and her ingenuous trust in Hedda’s 
sudden friendship might, I judge, gain 
steadiness and sureness of hold artistically, 
and thus be seen to rival more nearly 
Brack’s influence as a factor of the plot. 
Through Teia’s relation to Lovborg and 
Hedda, Hedda’s recoil against her lot is 
exhibited. The response of the two wom- 
en in playing into each other’s hands in 
acting is very important for the deepest 




















possible effectiveness. Teia’s relation 
through Lovborg to Hedda, in causing 
first the ‘vine-leaves’ scene, and then Hed- 
da’s central act of villainy—the burning 
of Lovborg’s MS.—Teia’s and his ‘child’ 
—supports the plot even more crucially 
than does Brack’s relation to Hedda. 
Brack’s scheme to be ‘the only cock in the 
fowl-roost’ derives its power over Hedda 
from the Teia and Lovborg union, for 
which Teia really stands, and thus causes 
Hedda’s final act—the tragic pistol-shot 
making Hedda, at last, so horribly lovely 
and pathetic. 
* * * 

Lovgore’s artistic sentiment and mascu- 
line weaknesses were well illustrated by 
Mr. Macgregor. ‘The genius of the man 
and the allurement he once had, might still 
have, for Hedda were not so clear from 
his acting. They were clear enough from 
Miss O’Neil’s. While he talked of the 
peace to be found far, far out on the wide 
waters of the Fiord, in the droop of the 
tragic mouth, the fall of the eyelids, her 
face was as a poem, where men may read 
strange meanings shrined in muteness. 

* * * 

WITH accumulating assurance, scene af- 
ter scene revealed together the supremacy 
of the genius of Ibsen and of Miss O’ Neil. 
Many of these scenes are crystallized in 
the memory by the impressive quietude or 
iiony of a phrase, unconsciously fastened 
in the mind. ‘That sickening word !’— 
speaking of the ‘love’ for which she is 
presumed to have married Tesman. “The 
gift I have is a gift for being intolerably 
bored’. ‘With vine-leaves in his hair’. 
‘Immutable beauty’. ‘A brave deed at 
last’. ‘Everything I touch becomes so un- 
utterably vulgar’. These are some of those 
haunting words, scattered clews to the 
spell of the character. Feminine and mod- 
ern to an extreme degree it is, yet an Iago 
for devilry. Ibsen’s Iago has the charm 
of as remorseless wit in evil-doing as 
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Shakespeare’s monumental villain. But a 
daintiness to fascinate belongs to her be- 
sides, and by some masterly legerdemain of 
dramatic sympathy for a free force caged 
her cowardice under her chains, and her 
desperate self-liberation unite to make her 
pathetic and heroic, repellant and attrac- 
tive, as only a woman fretted by conditions 
can be. 
* * # 

In the sole scene, where Ibsen shows 
Hedda alone, pulling the strings of no 
destiny so surely as she pulls her own,— 
that scene of the burning of the Ms., 
Lovborg’s and Teia’s child,—Miss O’ Neil 
reached an almost incredible eminence of 
tragic power. The sight of her before 
the porcelain stove with the MS., gazing 
hurriedly at it, tearing it like some grace- 
ful, hungry wild-cat, and then thrusting 
it into the flames with the eager arms, 
whose vain yearning to embrace the do- 
minion and beauty of life, one ever feels— 
that sight and her ‘now Teia’! will stay 
long unchallenged for thoroughly original 
and modern dramatic intensity in the mem- 
ory of those who first then saw Miss 
O’Neil, and then and there recognized in 
her a tragic queen of the highest distinc- 
tion and power. 

* * * 

Miss O’Net’s production for the first 
time on any English stage of Sudermann’s 
‘Johannisfeuer’ was a_ second notable 
event. It added lustre to both Ibsen and 
Sudermann productions that her Marie 
and her Hedda nowhere remind you of 
each other. It is a remarkable fact, more 
telling than reams of criticism. The two 
in Miss O’Neil’s person in the acting are 
as different as they are in character in the 
two plays. Marie is a dark storm-tossed 
passionate creature; absolutely physical 
and emotional, with a genius for mere 
serving and loving. And Miss O’Neil was 
as exclusively and solely Sudermann’s vol- 
canic, elemental, self-sacrificing Marie, as 
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she had been Ibsen’s cool, sophisticated, 
selfish, intellectual, bored Hedda. The 
voice, tone, manner, characteristic gestures 
known as Hedda’s, vanished. A voice, tone, 
manner and characteristic gestures as per- 
fectly belonging to Marie took their place. 
An anguish of suppressed love and heart- 
break in the voice, arms and hands whose 
every stretch and movement meant desire 
for love instead of empire, convinced you 
of the truth of her Marie. 
* %* 

In this part the head falls at times on 
the breast, the drooping lines agonize and 
lengthen toward the soft curves of the 
chin, like Niobe’s for sculpturesque nobil- 
ity of woe. The fingers writhe and weep. 
‘The music of the voice chokes and falters 
almost to stifling as it chords with some 
sudden break of feeling, as when she says 
to George, ‘Because—my heart—is burst- 
ing’. Or it contracts in a husky suppres- 
sion, veiling fire and shame unspeakable in 
the words to George, ‘If you don’t—want 
—to despise me—go!’ A lava-flood of pas- 
sion flares out in the cry of the third act 
climax, ‘I take all the consequences upon 
myself. My mother was a thief, and I am 
a thief’! At such moments one believes 
that never before was it given to an actress 
to come so near to unbearable native mo- 
ments with so hot a realism without ever 
for an instant shivering the control and 
beauty of it with any crudeness. 

* * 

Miss O’ Nett may be classed with none 
else but Duse in this quality of poetic emo- 
tionalness. They two alike have it. But 
there is something meditative in Duse’s 
emction, as if it were a memory and au- 
tumnal. Miss O’Neil’s is spring itself, a 


fresh-born force. 

This is perhaps merely as much as to say 
that these two most modern in method of 
tragic actresses partake in temperament of 
the difference in the lands that beget them, 
and the one is as thoroughly Italian, child 
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of Mediterranean seas, as the other is 


American, born by the shoreless Pacific. 
* US * 


No sooner had Miss O’Neil’s strength 
caused her to be discovered, than her out- 
of-the-way theatre became the road to 
Rome for critical Boston. As Mrs. Er- 
ving Winslow declared “The town had not 
seen such acting in years and years’. And 
throughout the second week of Miss 
O’Neil’s engagement there, all that was 
dramatically expert in Boston sought her 
and acknowledged her unusual powers. 
“Business” grew steadily in consequence. 
Theatrical men of standing lent a hand to 
a shift of scene to the more conveniently 
located Tremont Theatre. And there al- 
though a regular engagement held the 
evenings, a series of matinees was arranged 
for Miss O’Neil, and Boston has had the 
unusual chance to indulge in modern clas- 
sics every afternoon in the week. 

* * * 

For ten years Miss O’Neil has ‘worked 
hard’, she says, at her profession. ‘That 
means, in her case, that she has sought no 
soft places, indulged not in self-glorifica- 
tion, small vanities, or petty rivalries. She 
has played in all sorts of engagements, 
mainly in the far West, on the Pacific 
slope, in Honolulu, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Egypt. She is thoroughly equip- 
ped and has mastered a large repertory of 
plays, twenty or more, among them, ‘Meg 
Merrilles’, Cushman’s old play. ‘Peg 
Woffington’, ‘Macbeth’, ‘Ingomar’, ‘Ma- 
rie Antoinette’, ‘Elizabeth’, Ibsen’s great 
Norwegian historical tragedy, ‘Fru Inger’, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘As You Like It’, ‘La 


Tosca’, ‘Fedora’, and ‘Camille’. 
* * * 


Miss O’ Netz has been fortunate in her 
mentor throughout her artistic preparation 
and her work. Mr. McKee Rankin, who 
is her manager, is an actor-manager of so- 
lidity and acuteness. He acted with 
Charlotte Cushman and has been all his 

















life in touch with the sound traditions of 
the early American stage. He does not be- 
lieve in the one-play-for-a-thousand-and- 
one-nights policy, but rather in an all 
around proficiency, and Miss O’Neil has 
been ‘put through’ in a way that may now 
redeem us from despondency as to our 
American stage possibilities. 
* * * 


Mr. RANKIN’s own acting in ‘Magda’ 
is as brilliant and thorough going a piece 
of good acting as could be desired for the 
character. He is every inch the old sol- 
dier and the German, and his stalwart, 
palsy-smitten Schwartze, and Miss Stod- 
dard’s charming child-like Marie have 
added value to Miss O’Neil’s superb Mag- 
da. It is perhaps more like herself than 
her Hedda or Marie, and it is comparable 
in its magnetic quality to no lesser Magda 
than Duse’s. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in her conception of the character, 
which to the mind of the writer makes an 
even stronger and more moving appeal 
than Duse’s conception, redolent as that is 
of the haunting glamour of the great po- 
etic Italian. 

The difference is of a piece with all that 
is distinctive of Miss O’Neil’s work—its 
very present humanness made beautiful by 
an art that is thoroughly studious and 
sound, yet devoid of any suggestion of pose. 
Its strength and power to move give the 
part rapid contrasts of emotion and both 
come from this human closeness to present 
life. Infinitely generous, affectionate, loy- 
ally tender by nature is Miss O’Neil’s 
Magda. This nature wells up from the 
depths of her at the right touch, the 
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ISS O’NEIL’S 


work in 


Sudermann’s new drama 
is so distinguished, so 
powerful, so alluring, it 
is not easy to separate 
play from player. 


“The 
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straight word ; but the same affluent ener- 
gy and stanch individuality that make 
them so rich within her make her also 
shrewd, hard-headed and dangerous, when 
she is forced to be so by the false or op- 
pressive. The situations of the play bring 
out these two sides of her disposition with 
a dramatic effectiveness altogether irre- 
sistible. She puts on her armor and aims 
unerringly when she is driven to it, and 
she fights sham and cowardice in von Kel- 
ler with a gloriously hot scorn and an in- 
flexible moral indignation. ‘To sincerity 
and love she bares her breast. Against the 
shell-hardened injustice of that poor old 
child, her headstrong father, she does not 
hesitate to bring the weapons the case de- 
mands, yet how it tears her to pieces to 
have to do it, and how nobly she battles 
for others than herself. She stands 
through it not only for the right to her 


own person and life of the exceptionally 


gifted or exceptionally successful woman, 
but for all who have human longings in 
them that are denied their natural and 
legitimate play. 

* *% % 

Sudermann’s later play is different in- 
deed, from ‘Magda’. It is strange, in- 
choate and elemental as new things of 
dramatic power are prone to be. Since its 
first night in Boston it has excited a va- 
riety of opposite and hotly contending 
opinions on its art and ethics. They are 
capable of being united on two points— 
that it is powerful and that Miss O’Neil’s 
acting of it is wonderful, as the following 
symposium of the impressions of a group 
ot play-goers shows. a 


‘Fires of St. John’ 


Fires of St. John’ (seen at its premiere 
and not yet read in the original) seems to 
me to depict with consummate artistry 
and dramatic force, and in terms of realis- 
tic modern life, the age-old struggle be- 
tween Pagan and Christian, between the 
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joy of life (as Ibsen uses the phrase in 
‘Ghosts’) and the sterner joy of duty. To 
many the ethical note will be dubious, be- 
cause the Lovers sin; but the drama is 
rich in the suggestion that spiritual recov- 
ery is nevertheless possible; the teaching 
of ‘The Scarlet Letter’. Anyhow, It’s a 
tremendous thing, a work of art, a vital 
piece of life, teeming with suggestions for 
mind and soul. Richard Burton. 


* * * 


Apart from its masterly technique and 
literary strength, “The Fires of St. John’ 
does not seem to deserve a place beside 
Sudermann’s ‘Magda’ and “The Joy of 
Living’. At the first glance, sympathy ap- 
pears to be demanded for untruthfulness. 
In the upholding of truth in the highest 
sense, Sudermann has hitherto stood be- 
side the foremost modern dramatists who 
are striving for the advance of truth and 
freedom in living. 

The play, moreover, is harrowing, with- 
out a sane and adequate situation over 
which to become ‘enthused’ or depressed ; 
thus it is distinctly inferior in dramatic 
motive to either of the other plays men- 
tioned. Its only obvious ethical motive 
which deserves to stand in line with Mag- 
da’s appeal for freedom, and Beata’s ap- 
peal for truth, is the dramatically implied 
protest against the tyranny arising from 
benefits conferred. This motive, however, 
is allowed to sink from sight, and towards 
the end the interest of the drama takes 
another turn. 

For Sudermann to stand for his former 
ideals, it is necessary to realize that he 
has made his appeal in a negative way, as 
Henry Arthur Jones evidently does in 
some of his works, by presenting the con- 
ditions of present day social ethics, and 
leaving the beholder to draw his own in- 
ference. It is only this view of “The Fires 
of St. John’ which elevates it above psycho- 
logical melodrama. Helena Sharpsteen. 
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A sECOND hearing of ‘St. John’s Fires’ 
is most necessary before a verdict can be 
made, is it not? 

At the first playing the uncertainty of 
the performance probably accentuated 
what was to me, a trivial and uninterest- 
ing dialogue of slow development, and an 
inartistic showing of characters. 

This did not, however, blur the poetic 
qualities of the ‘Pastor’, ‘George’ or ‘Ma- 
rie’, nor the glow of the superb St. John’s 
toast. 

The force of this side of the play over- 
balanced the other, and the memory of 
that great soul-stirring Marie’s struggle, 
has held my thought ever since. 

The drawing of that woman’s charac- 
ter, made to love, elevated by the most in- 
tense poetic sympathy, and forced to fight 
duty’s laws with such poor weapons, is 
wonderfully enthralling. : 

Miss O’Neil is to be thanked with no 
unstinted praise that she keeps the char- 
acter on so high a plane. 

She is a noble, an unusual actress, and I 
am grateful to have lived to see her. 

Ada L. Briggs. 
* * * 

‘St. JoHN’s Fire’ bears many unmistak- 
able signs of Sudermann’s characteristic , 
genius. Its theme is the power of destiny 
over the human soul which perhaps no 
other modern writer has so clearly recog- 
nized as a supreme dramatic motive. 
Furthermore the art with which this mo- 
tive, symbolized by the romantic figure of 
the gypsy woman, is made subtly to con- 
trol the course of the drama is worthy of 
this master of technique; certainly no oth- 
er than Sudermann could have written the 
magnificent finale of Act III. Yet there is 
a great step between this play and its auth- 
or’s earlier mode. By comparison with 
‘Magda’ for example, ‘St. John’s Fire’ is 
more complex, its characters more uncon- 
ventional, its progress far freer from mel- 
odramatic tradition. In richness and real- 
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ity it produces an emotional appeal 
equalled perhaps only by Pinero in “The 
Second Mrs. T'anqueray’. This intensity 
is not gained by the sacrifice of artistic 
quality as one might feel after a first read- 
ing or hearing of the play. It has its own 
unity, though of a higher order and a 
more subtle quality than the unity of 
‘Magda.’ ‘To conventional critics inured 
to a tinsel idealism and the vicious inge- 
nuities of ‘plot’ this drama will not readily 
appeal. Art moves ever forward, and crit- 
icism must puff along behind as best it 
may. Give the critics ten years more; and 
they will acknowledge that ‘St. John’s 
Fire’ is one of the great plays of all lands 
and times. C. E. A. Winslow. 


* * * 


IF it were not for the supreme acting of 
Miss O’Neil and her splendid support in 
this play, I doubt whether it would stand 
the test of criticism. 

It is without dramatic motive, lacks ac- 
tion in the technical sense of the word, and 
presents a situation more or less unconvinc- 
ing. George quarrels with his uncle to 
little purpose, Marie meets her mother to 
little purpose, George and Marie love to 
no purpose. The play ends where it began 
after a deal of talk and passion. It might 
be defined as a play of impulses, leading 
no whither. Naturally there is oppor- 
tunity for revealing character in the por- 
trayal of these impulses. In spite of 
touches of sensationalism, there are scenes 
so stirring and effective that for the mo- 
ment one thinks ‘here is a great play’! 

But everything flats out. George en- 
ters his married life with a lie in his heart. 
Marie, unawakened, regards herself as a 
thief. No one, not even the dramatist, 
seems to dream that a great love has a 
right to be true to itself, or that George’s 
fiancée might be sufficiently noble to be 
worthy of learning the truth, and prefer to 
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give George up, rather than be nourished 
with but the ashes of his love. 
Helen A. Clarke. 
a - 

THE material of the Sudermann play is 
such as our own Howells might like to 
deal with if he were writing plays; that 
is to say, it studies closely the details of 
every-day life among unheroic, common- 
place people. ‘Nothing happens’ of any 
great account; there is nothing in the way 
of a catastrophe. ‘The moral purpose, if 
any there be, is not unlike that of Ibsen’s 
general pessimism, to show how thin is 
the ice over which society skates; how 
close behind the curtain all sorts of fright- 
ful scandals lurk in the best regulated fam- 
ilies. But it takes a couple of acts to de- 
velop that such are the character and pur- 
pose of the play; and coming so close after 
the clean-cut Ibsen play in which every 
syllable of the dialogue fits into the struc- 
ture like a brick in the wall—or, to use a 
very opposite figure, with a dialogue every 
line of which draws blood,—the Suder- 
mann piece, though in the hands of the 
same great artist, gives the impression of 
being diffused, not to say slipshod. But 
Ibsen has set up an arbitrary creation in 
Hedda Gabler, a monster of non-human 
attributes, and it is manifestly a much 
shorter cut to powerful effects with an in- 
vention of some such abnormal kind than 
with one which aims to reproduce the 
truth and ‘modesty of nature.’ The ele- 
ments are exquisitely blended in the hu- 
man types Sudermann presents us; all are 
sympathetic, whether strong or weak, and 
all do what human beings would do in 
their places,—not at all like what such 
fantastic fiends as Hedda Gabler would 
do. Yet the author has contrived to put 
into their mouths, and into their actions 
many eloquent and beautiful expressions 
of ‘eternal verities.’ That he does this 
without violation of probabilities, with- 
out any strain, without awkwardness, 
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without mawkishness, merely as the nat- 
ural utterance and conduct of ordinary 
people, is a triumphant case of the art 
E. H. Clement. 
* 


which conceals its art. 
* a. 

SURELY, apart from the rare distinction 
of the actress who has just been interpret- 
ing it for us, “The Fires of St. John’ is 
rather a tiresome play. Where's fresh- 
ness? where’s charm? where’s penetration 
into the less known regions of experience, 
in this extremely trite combination of cir- 
cumstances and character? Miss O’Neil’s 
own personality makes us resent the more 
the essential common-placeness of the role 
of Marie,—a young person whose part is 
motived as the part of the Foundling di- 
vided between gratitude and passion has 
been motived since tragedy began. Be it 
confessed that Gertrude is a pretty varia- 
tion on the ingénue, and suggests more 
than any other character the author of 
Frau Sorge. But The Irascible-Benevo- 
lent-Parent, and the young-man-with-a- 
habit-of-dissolving-in-sobs-when-his-moral- 
sensibilities-are-affronted, have strolled in- 
to this German play from the drama of 
Dumas, de Musset, and Emile Augier. 
They must be bored here; they are never 
allowed to utter an epigram. Nay, for 
French wit we have German sentiment, 
and not one touch of clever dialogue re- 
lieves the drear monotony of plot. Real- 
ism? No, no! Let us keep our vision 
clear. Between the commonplace and the 
realistic there is a great gulf fixed, and 
Sudermann in this play, not for the first 
time, is on the wrong side of it. Mean- 
time, Life all around us pulsates, reveals, 
aliures,—and waits its dramatist. 

' Vida D. Scudder. 
* 7 * 

I GREATLY enjoyed Sudermann’s ‘Fires 
of St. John’, because it deals truthfully 
with a situation which of late it has been 
the theatric fad to idealize. It shows that 
sex thievery, the indulgence of illicit sex- 
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passion, in circumstance where honorable 
sex-passion is impossible is as poor and 
cheap and contemptible as any other sort 
of thievery: and as far worse in its con- 
sequences as the sin itself is subtler than 
most other sorts of thievery. To be sure, 
the impulse which drives an honest, if 
rather thick-witted lad, and a low-born, 
but gently-bred and not ill-hearted girl, to 
shame their own manhood and woman- 
hood, and betray the honor and kindness 
and trust of the home that had given 
them both their means of living, is called 
by them, for the hour of its indulgence, 
by the poetic name of the ‘Fire of St. 
John’, rather than by a more accurate 
designation, less acceptable to ears polite. 
But it is called by its right name, by the 
sanest soul in the play, when the young 
clergyman tells Marie that her ‘Fire of St. 
John’ is but the burning of dirty lumber: 
and the soul of the girl recognizes the 
truth of his words, and shrinks from it in 
acry. And the Arbiter of human destiny 
calls it by its true name, when the girl is 
by it, driven from home, into a world that 
can hardly hold more than one fate, for a 
soul so ungoverned, and inheritant of low 
impulse, as is poor Marie’s: and the boy, is 
left on the verge of the coward flight from 
this world’s life, that was his father’s dis- 
graced resource, in another kind of ruin. 
Neither by line nor situation, is sex-thiev- 
ery shown, in this large, merciless, bitterly 
truthful play of Sudermann’s other than 
what it is, in its essence or its consequences. 
Marie says of herself that she is the thief 
her mother is. George cries out that he 
has tried to be the honorable man his fath- 
er was not: and having failed, sees no out- 
come but that his father chose. It is bit- 
ter tragedy: and as such, is hardly suited 
to the seeing of the soul too unformed to 
read it to its depth, or the nature too 
healthy and clean and young, to be in 
need of its sharp teaching. But at least it 
is a good world away from the plays that 
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show us the clinics of the sick soul, with- 
out benefit of disinfectants. It is an odd 
thing, that the class who as playwrights 
and spectators, find sex-thievery a ‘right’ 
of the individual, because a desire, do not 
show and applaud on like ground, plays 
where the heroine—it is usually the 
heroine whose thievery is the theme of the 
play—is a thief of jewels that become her, 
or money that can purchase for her pleas- 
ures she desires: why are not these her 
‘right’ since she desires them, and they 
make for her the ‘joy of life?” Probably, 
because in the matter of material thievery, 
the race-conscience and the race common- 
sense are educated past deception by pretty 
jugglery of phrase. Sudermann, in “The 
Fires of St. John’, is helping to educate the 
race-conscience, in the matter of sex-thiev- 
ery. So luck to the play, and the play- 
ers who have lately presented it to us, with 
so much sympathy and skill! 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 
* * #* 


THE presentation of “The Fires of St. 
John’ by an adequate company is in itself a 
dramatic event of great importance. But 
when that is coupled with the appearance, 
upon the theatrical horizon, of a histri- 
onic star of the first magnitude,—we, who 
were privileged to witness this presenta- 
tion and appearance, may well indulge in 
the deep rejoicings of the discoveries of 
planets. 

This is not the place (however strong 
the temptation) to rhapsodize over the un- 
doubted genius of Miss O’Neil, who gave 
concrete and palpitating humanness_ to 
Sudermann’s creation (for Miss O’Neil 
simply was ‘Marie’) nor even the occa- 
sion for expressing more than a passing 
word of appreciation of the efforts of these 
Teutonic and Scandinavian playwrights 
who did not hesitate to handle the ‘live’ 
wires of modern social questions. 

Dealing as it does with the elemental 
passion, basic to human relations (the 
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longing to love and to be loved), the hu- 
man appeal of the play is inevitable, how- 
ever varying may be the judgments of dif- 
ferent temperaments concerning the con- 
duct of the chief personages. That George 
and Marie indulge in their mutual passion 
on the very eve of the former’s marriage 
to the latter’s foster-sister, presents an un- 
lovely situation, not violating possibilities, 
but giving moral fetishists another oppor- 
tunity for condemning these ‘pernicious 
problem plays’. But let the fearful de- 
fender of conventional ethical faith follow 
the drama to its literally bitter end, and 
see how bravely (however reluctantly) 
George and Marie swallow their medi- 
cine of gall and wormwood, renounce their 
love for each other, and probably live un- 
happy ever after. 

And so even Sudermann, after bravely 
presenting the ‘problem’ to us, refrains 
trom solving it on the basis of loyalty to 
absolute truth, and prefers to sacrifice his 
hero and heroine on the altar devoted to 
the gods of the family. Probably the time 
will come in the process of moral evolu- 
tion, when (though reverence for family 
life is increased—as it should be) again 
the individual will be recognized as at 
once the primal unit and the ultimate ob- 
ject of society. In such a state of general 
thought, Georges and Maries will not 
make such sacrifice of themselves, but will 
be true to themselves, and true to the best 
welfare of the society, by being true to 
Truth itself. I cannot believe that society 
is really benefited by the disloyalty of its 
members to themselves and to essential 
honesty in human relations. 

However that may be, we owe thanks to 
Sudermann for giving us this chance for 
frank discussion of a question which can 
never be solved by ignoring it. 

Charles Fleischer. 
 & 

‘Tue Fires oF St. JoHN’ has sensa- 
tional features, the situation is artificial, 
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its structure seems patchy, and the charac- 
ters of the pastor and George lacking in 
reality; yet the drama is powerful. Ma- 
rie’s isolation and misery are moving, the 
thoughts underlying the play suggestive. 
‘The conception of fate is old, but certain 
new aspects are emphasized here in its 
working. The moment of its power is 
shown to be when the soul weakened by 
despair yields to its suggestion, and when 
it can form some league with the inner- 
most desires of its victim. The static char- 
acter of the play seems in keeping with 
the theme, but Sudermann has much to 
Jearn in this form of drama from Maeter- 
linck. The play has moral hints for the 
thoughtful and unprejudiced, but prob- 
ably its influence upon most theatre-goers 
would be unhealthy. It needs a sage to 
give the audience his point of view. 


Mary C. Collar. 
* * * 


THE evening of January 21, 1904, will, 
I think, always remain in my mind as one 
of the rare evenings I have had at the 
theatre. I not only saw in the first perfor- 
mance on the English-speaking stage of 
Sudermann’s ‘Fires of St. John’, an ab- 
sorbingly interesting and powerful emo- 
tional play, in which, notwithstanding cer- 
tain elements of sensationalism, the 
characters were no mere puppets but 
distinct types of human beings, and the 
realism had the relief of occasional bursts 
of real poetry, but I saw also, in the chief 
part, a woman whose performance seemed 
to me to reveal the qualities of genius. I 
believe that in spite of comparatively trif- 
ling defects of technique Miss Nance 
O’Neil is the greatest emotional actress 
now on the American or English 
stage, and in ‘Fires of St. John’, she 
has introduced to our audiences a play so 
vital and so moving that it cannot fail to 
keep a place in the theatre for many years 
John D. Barry. 


to come. 
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‘Tus play, as Miss O’Neil embodies it, 
comes so faultily humanly close to life 
that it whelms you with pity for the hearts 
of men. 

Its only action is the groping of the 
blind emotional life of two lovers. Its 
tragic conflict is that of the unconscious 
inner energy of love with a series of out- 
side forces—social relations, obligations 
and conventional ideas. None of them 
are too strong to be overborne; yet ail 
suffice, in the mocking, inch-by-inch way 
of everyday life to hurl the lovers togeth- 
er when they meant to resist the inner en- 
ergy, and to whirl them apart when they 
meant to resist the outside forces. 

There are souls sure of the worth of 
the unconscious powers to which love is 
the strongest witness. These lovers are 
not such souls. They are wise neither to 
trust love nor renounce it because of the 
counsel of the spirit to either course or to 
the reconciliation of both courses. This is 
the tragedy of the ‘divine average’, and 
these are of those of whom Aeschylus said, 
“They shall learn a hurt by the pain there- 
of.’ 

George’s quarrel with his uncle, Marie’s 
meeting with her vagabond mother need 
not hold these two lovers powerless to 
prevent the pre-destined wedding of Ger- 
trude to George. But these weak inci- 
dents make a strong plot, because they cen- 
tre the struggle in George’s choice between 
the part in him and the egoist, bent on 
dominating his uncle and following a so- 
cially honored career; and because they 
impel Marie to express the inmost truth 
of her nature. She who takes nothing that 
is not given her gives all, and calls it theft, 
and is heroic without credit or power to 
the two women nearest him. The curtain 
falls on these pititful cowards of Society, 
and the audience is left to decide whether 
their St. John’s Fires are a ‘pile of dirty 
lumber’, as the Parson calls them, or the 
‘flaming plumage of the wild Birds of 














Paradise’, as the Poet in George’s soul 
named them to Marie’s responsive soul in 
his ‘St. John’s Toast’. 

This is an epoch-making piece of art for 
lead. George who craved mastery is mas- 
tered, and starts upon his socially honored 
career on the basis of a secret in justice to 
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Sudermann, because he gives voice in it to 
Poet as well as Parson. Also, because his 
plot, usually dextrously external is here in- 
ternalized. Every external situation gets 
its grip on the lovers through their inner 
nature. 

Charlotte Porter. 





MODERN POETRY AND A COURAGEOUS PUBLISHER 


E have at hand a bundle of little books that are a most 

interesting sign of the times. It is something for the 

readers of PoeT-LORE to recognize—this output of a 

Boston publisher of verse. Not that Mr. Badger, of 

whom we speak, publishes verse only, but since certainly 

the large majority of his publications are collections of 

verse, it is as such we wish to consider him. There is at present a maximum 

number of verse-writers, and it would seem that he had taken the tide at the 

flood. Whether it lead to fortune or not, it is the more creditable to him that 

he has undertaken what so many others have fought entirely shy of, notwith- 

standing the demand there seems to be for verse-publication. Unmarketable 

though verse is asserted to be, and somewhat over-sanguine and over-Catholic 

though he has seemed to be in a few instances out of a considerable number, 

the two years’ record of The Gorham Press has been one which demands 

a hearty response from all verse-lovers to a publisher who has had the 

courage of his own convictions, and been willing to do some pioneering “‘in 

defense of poesie.” As to that same flood-tide, let us see what it has thrown 

upon our shore. It is our interest at the moment to look for the mosses and 

seaweed and singing shells, amidst the poetic tangle and wreckage, such as 
is to be found in every collection of minor verse. 


* * * 


Apollo and Keats on Browning, A Fantasy and other verses. By Clif- 
ford Lanier. All lovers of Sidney Lanier must welcome a volume of verse 
that bears his name, and this dainty bit of book-making will prove itself 
worthy of their welcome. His brother in song as in reality must forgive 
them, if they look the most eagerly for new echoes. These they will as- 
suredly find. He has given us direct memorial tributes in three poems: ‘His 
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Silent Flue,” ““To a Poet Dying Young,” and ‘“Acknowledgment.”’ In this 
last we have an echo of his brother’s work— 


‘As in one planet-mocking globe of dew, 
May lucent glow the full-spanned arc of blue’’ 
with which we might compare—(from “Sunrise”’) 
‘Now in each pettiest personal sphere of dew 
The summ’d morn shines complete as in the blue 
Big dew-drop of all heaven.” 
The following also, while quite his own, has the added charm of the 
hall-mark of the Laniers’, indefinable though it may be: 
“To gather richer harvests, 
Increased from finer seed; 
To grow the rose, large life, 
From circumstance, base weed—” 
and, the quatrains, ‘Keats and Fanny B—” 
A star beheld an image in a spring, 
His own beams robed in heavenly vesturing ;— 
Out-burned his fire, and faded from the sky: 
The clear earth-rill purled on indifferently. 
and, ‘““Transformation.” 
The humblest life that lives may be divine; 
Christ changed the common water into wine. 
Star-like comes love from out the magic East,— 


And Life, an hungered, finds his fast a feast. 


Finding these is almost like coming upon more work of Sidney La- 
nier’s own; and the sound of the familiar accent out of silence is for the 
moment an almost complete illusion. 

We must remember that they worked together; in fact, one of the 
divisions of this little book consists of three dialect poems of some length 
taken from the collection of Sidney Lanier’s poems and done in collabora- 
tion with him. 

To turn a moment to points of difference. The author of “Apollo and 
Keats” does not offer us that lavish ecstasy of passionate melody that is of 
the throat of a bird in the thicket, or of a soul that talks with God in a 
burning bush. A man on fire Sidney Lanier was indeed, and his vision of the 
marshes, penned on his death-bed, was that of a man who, with eyes already 
opened to eternal splendor, finds the glories of the earth yet more com- 
pelling, and takes of them a lingering, yet unacknowledged farewell. If we 
dwell upon comparison it is because it is so dear an office to conjure with 
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the name of Sidney Lanier, and we suspect his brother would be the first to 
forgive us. But he deserves to be judged upon his own merits, which 
deserve to win him a place of his own. 

The name-poem, a clever and ingenious conception of Apollo and 
Keats in causerie, would better have been regarded as an occasional poem 
than formally embodied as the title of a serious collection of verse, of which 
it is, poetically, the least meritorious. Of the best in the volume is ‘“Car- 
goes of Love” 


The soul is proven every day: each hour 

Life holds a mete-wand up to me and you, 

To test the spirit’s depth and girth and power.— 
Whether the seasoned timbers hold yet true. 


Of ember fineness this divining rod, 

The cargo silken-rich, the ballast gold; 

The ship-holds swell with freightage dear to God , 
Pure samite tinct of heaven in bale and fold . 


We are the ships (our unsure voyage Time) ; 
They sail from Birth, and touch awhile at Death. 
Our Coan silk, e’er sought of every clime 

To vesture mart and home, airy as breath, 


Is given, not bought with aught beneath the sun: 
Its consignor hath sure been God above; 

The loom is Christ whereon it may be spun, 
And all earth’s isles be clothed with cloth of Love. 


And perhaps not unbettered by any, is the dedicatory sonnet, “Love’s Re- 
serve,” and in front rank with this—as befits a Lanier’s best—is another 
addressed to his wife, and entitled ‘““Wilhelmein,” from which we quote a 
phrase— 
“lips half apart 
As if a kiss escaped and left them so.” 
This again is worthy of Sidney Lanier, and since, after all, we cannot say 


anything better than that, we leave it as a. closing word. 
* * ok 


The Dancers. By Edith M. Thomas. After some years, Miss Thom- 
as has followed her several volumes previously collected, with a new sheaf 
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from her field of magazine verses, and grouped them appropriately under 
the title of ‘“The Dancers’’—the initial and longest piece in the book, Miss 
Thomas’s work has already become so essential a part of American song that 
the full pervasive influence of her verse in American letters is probably 
hardly realized. She has indeed been something of a pioneer in her way. 
Not so very many women before her have discovered out loud that America, 
too, has its ‘‘meadows, hills and groves.’’ But whether or not she has 
founded it, she has set the present school of verse with its eager and impa- 
tient youngsters in rhyme an example of poetic carefulness and patience. Lit- 
tle need be said of her work, so well is it known and so assured is its place. It 
is primarily that of a thinker, and her poems gain in a dreamy remoteness 
that compensates for what, despite their literary merits, they lose in life 
—values. In their drowsy, illusive fragrance they speak more of the sun- 
dial than the sun—more of the reveries of the old-time garden than of the 
modern, strenuous metropolis that daily encroaches upon it. But inasmuch 
as we are likely to have all too few of the olden memories preserved for us, 
Miss Thomas’ work is essential. We quote from 


THE GUEST OF A SUMMER 


I was a poet’s guest: 

He bade me be free with his treasure, 
With all that made mirth, or gave pleasure, 
Soothed sorrow, or ministered rest. 

He bade such as ran at his best 
Serve mine, without stinting or measure. 


* * * * * * * 


I was a simple guest, 
To think he could make such bequest, 
Or my hands with his treasure be crowned! 
For soon, that the master was one, 
And the servant another, I found, 
Unfain at my bidding to run; 

The sea on the shingle did beat— 
No lute tone I heard in the sound! 

The wind through the pine tops ran fleet; 
The stars through the pine tops did shine; 
But I saw not the frescoes divine! 
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Wherefore, I now understand 

None but himself can have seen 

How fair is the Poet’s demesne, 

Set well on the bourne of the land; 
And none but himself can have heard 
The sounds that his spirit have stirred! 


* * 2K 


A Reed by the River. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

Much of this collection has already appeared in our better magazines, 
and will therefore be the more widely welcomed as old favorites are recog- 
nized. One observes at once a mellowness of note, responsive to the touch 
of a practised hand. The retrospective character of the songs suggests a 
cumulative experience, as indeed the reed by the river vibrates and re- 
vibrates to the breeze of the meadow. Only repetition of mood brings about 
such literary finish, such exquisite poise between lyric spontaneity and deep, 
underlying significance. In “One, named Mary,” we have a faultless bit 
of poetic creation. 

The children played in the garden, 
In the garden the little ones played, 
But one, named Mary, wandered apart 
In the silent shade. 

One, named Mary, a little child 
Alone in the shadow strayed, 

And they called to her with laughter; 
“Of what art thou afraid?” 

But she wept, and weeping lingered, 
Yet knew not why she stayed,— 

One, named Mary, a little child 

Under a thorn-tree’s shade. 

A considerable number of the poems deals like this with fragments of 
the Christian-story, or with Old Testament, or yet again, classic episode, fur- 
nishing some sensitively-chosen setting. Most forcible of these is, doubtless, 


“The Mother’s Song.” 


‘Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken and 
the other left.” 


All day and all day as I sit at my measureless turning, 
They come and they go,— 
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The little ones down on the rocks,—and the sunlight is burning 
On vineyards below; 

All day and all day, as I sit at my wheel and am ceaselessly grinding 
The almond boughs blow. 


When she was here—O my first-born !—here, grinding and singing, 
My hand against hers, 

What did I reck of the wind where the aloe is swinging 
And the cypress vine stirs? 

What of a bird to its little ones hastening, crying and flying 
Through the dark of the firs? 


All of Miss Cloud’s work is good, and of definite literary purpose. She 
is very fond of the echo-rhyme, and of rather full line. Her ability to draw 
the attention into the mood she offers, and her handling of the few longer 
and somewhat tentative poems at the end of the volume, indicate that she 
could manage a long dramatic piece of work to advantage, and that hers is 
a remarkably wide range. 

* * * 

Tangled in Stars. By Ethelwyn Wetherald. These little poems, mostly 
nature verses, are not weighty with problematic introspection or tangled in 
other complexity than that of the stars that the title-poem tells of. ‘The 
Long Days of the Year” might be enjoyed the more for its echo, probably 
accidental, of William Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence.’ To be given over 
again some bit of childhood experience is no small delight, and this Miss 
Wetherald makes possible for us now and again—not that these are child- 
verses, but well-managed harkings back. In perhaps every poem there is 
some delicate bit of individual phrasing that justifies the existence of the 
sonnet, quatrain, or whatever it is, which is more than can be said of many a 
more formal and better-known piece of verse. We quote, for its plaintive- 
ness, ‘““The Leaves.” 


When with an airy covering 
Around the summer’s woodland wall, 
Or wreathing all the doors of spring, 
Or painting all the paths of fall, 


The leaves go on their lovely ways, 
With naught to ask, with all to give, 
They make for me the empty days 
Of winter lonelier to live. 
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and for quaintness, ‘“The Plowman,” 


I heard the plowman sing in the wind, 
And sing right merrily, 

As down in the cold of the sunless mould, 
The grasses buried he. 


And now the grasses sing in the wind, 
Merrily do they sing; 

While down in the cold of the sunless mould, 
Is the plowman slumbering. 


In a sunnier vein, and of felicitious phrasing is ‘““The Song-Sparrow’s 
Nest.” 


ae 


She in her pendulous nook 
Sways on the warm wind tide, 

I with a pen or a book, 

Rock as soft at her side. 





Comrades with nothing to say, 
Neither of us intrudes, 

But through the lingering day 
Each of us sits and broods.” 


‘The Sunflowers” and ‘Separation’ are, though unpretentious, well. 
nigh perfect bits of verse-writing, and the whole collection is worth know- 
ing and treasuring. 

* * x 

Miss Wetherald’s second book, ‘The Radiant Road, is also charming. 
It is of less exquisite literary fancy than her other, with less of nature atmos- 
phere, in which she does her best work, but it has a rather wide range of 
human feeling, and will therefore, probably be quite as popular. It is full of 
graceful turns of meaning, and pretty surprises. Plaintive, appealing, hu- 
manitarian, optimistic, convincing, we have only good adjectives, though not 
great ones, to apply to these poems. The following ‘Lips and Eyes” will 
emphasize the difference between this collection and the first: 


As I passed her house I thought I would call and take her by surprise. 
‘‘Why, how do you do?” said her lovely lips; “‘what kept you away ?”’ asked 
her eyes. 
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“{ doubted my welcome,” I sadly said, and spoke without disguise. 
‘Are you sure of it now ?”’ asked her laughing lips, “you know you are sure,” 
said the eyes. 


‘I have tried my utmost and more,”’ I said, “‘to stifle my heart’s vain cries;” 
“It’s a serious case,”’ said the careless lips; “it is for us,” said the eyes. 


“Your cruel words dug the grave of Hope, and in Hope’s grave Love lies;” 
“White lies or black ?” asked the scoffing lips, “oh, piteous sight,” said the 
eyes. 


‘But now I must go, for I sail to-night, and time unpitying flies;” 
“Don’t let me keep you,” exclaimed the lips; ‘‘do let us keep you,”’ the eyes. 


She gave me, a cold, cold hand to take and we said our last good-byes; 
And then as I feared her chilly lips I kissed her on the eyes. 


A man can hear two languages at once if he only tries; 
“T don’t see how you dare,” said the lips; “but we see,’’ said the eyes. 


Young Ivy on Old Walls. By H. Arthur Powell. 

At the outset we are met with a poetical title, which always promises 
well for a book of verse. Reading on, we find, not only poetry, but con- 
siderable real vital force. The verses are of uneven merit, but in general 
the young ivy clings very gracefully on the old walls of poetry. These are 
decidedly the poems of a man, and, of a man who has, though somewhat 
crudely as yet, poetic power to feel and insight to express. In one the waves 
are originally, if somewhat over-fancifully styled ‘““The Mummers.” 

Some, snarling beasts, with cruel white teeth, 
A-wrestling as they run; 
Here girls trip round a sea-flower wreath; 
There walks a shrouded nun. 
Here, bravos pulling down their prey; 
There, some conspirator 
Crouched, waiting life to pass his way; 
Here, this one would brave Toro play 
To that one’s Toreador. 
Here are a couple of effective pictures in, from ‘Sunset :”’ 
“The golden sun is passing down the sky, 
As sinks a great balloon, its life escaping.”’ 
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And, from ““To-morrow:” 
“To-day, white clouds, like lobes of canvas swelling, 
Hang in the blue.” 
In “Evening,” as elsewhere, we see the expression of very real kinship 
to nature. 
‘“‘Now something drowsy cheeps, and something drops 
With distant, hollow note, into the pond. 
These few half-sounds, and these alone, convey 
The last contented nestling of earth’s elves. 
I fit the mystic hollow of the night 
As fits the nut its pale green cerement. 
A sound evolves itself from out the peace 
A horseman, spurring o’er the lower path.—”’ 
Such lines as these are of promise, and even what is in this thin volume 
ought to win for their writer the beginnings of recognition. 


* * * 


The Great. Procession. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

These are the right sort of child-verses. They are- what a mother 
would wish to read to her children, for they are written for the delight of a 
healthy, normal baby, not for the unnatural changeling that we hear so 
much about in magazine verse now-a-days. They will teach that sunny 
little maiden the delights of imagination, and a never-to-be-lost love of the 
out-of-doors. And it will enable many older ones who have not outlived the 
child within them, to return in a grateful and delighted retrospect to some 
otherwise unrecalled experience of childhood. It is a great procession to 
which Mrs. Spofford so charmingly appeals, but it is the world-over proces- 
sion of sleepy-time from which she names her first poem and her collection. 


- It is hard to select from a series of poems so good that any one might be 


quoted entire, and of such range that one cannot be representative. Here is 
the third stanza from the title-poem, 


Far in the islands of the sea 

The great procession takes its way, 

Where, throwing their faded flower-wreaths down, 
Little savages tire of play; 

Though they have no stairs to climb at all, 

And go to sleep wherever they fall, 

By the sea’s soft song and the star’s soft gleams 

They are off to the wonderland of dreams. 
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and another, not faultless in metre—‘‘Fossil Raindrops.” 


Over the quarry the children went rambling. 

Hunting for stones to skip, 

Into the clefts and the crevices scrambling. 
Searching the quarrymen’s chip. 


Sweet were their voices and gay was their laughter, 
That holiday afternoon, 

One tumbled down and the rest tumbled after, 
All of them singing one tune. 


Here was a stone would skip like a bubble, 

Once were it loosed from its place,— 

See what strange lines, all aslant, all atrouble, 
Covered over its face. 


Half for a moment their wonder is smitten, 
Nor divine they at all 

That soft earth it was when those slant lines were written 
By the rain’s gusty fall. 


Nor guess they, while pausing to look at it plainly, 

The least in the world perplexed, 

That the page which old Merlin studied vainly 
Had never such wizard text. 


Only a stone o’er the placid pool throwing, 
Ah, but it told them, though 
How the rain was falling, the wind was blowing 
Ten thousand years ago! 
* * * 

Cupid is King. By Roy Farrell Greene. 

This is a pleasing book of verse, in holiday attire, and with attractive 
illustrations. It is all in lighter vein, with the constant aroma of old love- 
letters, and the harking back to old colonial days, and the laces and per- 
fumes of the old time ‘‘Dorothy ;”—-great-grandmother or—so of the ‘‘Dol- 
ly,” under present frequent consideration—and many quotations might he 
made, at some risk of sameness, it must be confessed, because of the auth- 
or’s ever-recurring trick of playing upon a word or phrase. But barring a 
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few cases the chief trouble is with having read too many at a sitting, which 
is no way to treat any book of poems, and is not fair to these which have been 
published separately and so widely. In a Cupid’s garden, one expects 
to see certain kinds of flowers in masses; one does not expect to find hardy 
perennials growing there. The chief quarrel we have with Mr. Greene is 
that he sometimes thinks a single clever word or phrase is enough for one 
poem, and that an obvious and denotative handling is good enough. We 
do not find it so for one who can do the subtle and dainty work that he is able 
to give us. But he must be allowed to speak for himself, which in his own 
way, he is amply able to do. The first of the following—borrowing a leaf 
from his own book—might be called ‘“‘far-fetched,’”’ but the others are bet- 


ter. 
APPROPRIATE. 


Priscilla is my Klondike Girl, 

At least, I call her so, 

There’s gold in every straggling curl, 
Alluring in its glow. 

The appelation’s naught to do, 
Howe’er, with aught of gold, 

*Tis based on this—When’er I woo 
She’s distant and so cold! 


JACQUEMINOTS. 


The roses on her breast are Jacks, 
The heart that beats beneath is mine. 
My faith in her does not relax 
Because the roses all are Jacks 
Forsooth, in getting at the facts 
You'll find a quip of her design— 
She wears of roses none but Jacks, 
But heart and roses both are mine. 


* * * 
The Song at Midnight. By Mary M. Adams. 
The title has a pathetic significance, in that the writer’s husband, the 
late president of Wisconsin University, died as the poems went to press, aud 
the writer herself before the book was issued. Her own introductory son- 
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net interprets the title as suggestive of the value of the cheer of a song, which 
comes courageously out of the dark night-watches in life. This, as well as 
the tone of the book throughout, indicates that Mrs. Adams must have been a 
good person to live with. Her work is always thoughtful and of life-value, 
and this book will be a most acceptable gift for one who reads thought- 
fully. It is of three divisions, into Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets. In the Odes, 
especially, we see traces of the influence of Wordsworth, now and then a 
conscious echo, obvious enough to be legitimate, as in the Ode to Poetry. 
_ She gives to faith its coronal 

To loyal souls their festival, 

Love has then its holiday, 

And in the winter keeps the heart of May.” 

‘“‘“A Song Without Words” and others might be quoted to advantage, 
but her high-water mark would seem to be in ‘‘Dead Love,” unrepresenta- 
tive though it is. A sense of lyric limitation—which indeed any poet must 
feel in his work,—is shown in ‘“‘My Lost Lyric.”” This might be taken as 
a final word on her work. The lost lyric that haunts it may not always have 
found expression, but the very fact has given it the more depth and plaintive 
appeal. 





In dreamless sleep to me it came, 
Singing itself through heart and brain, 
My lyric with the nameless name, 

My lyric with the perfect strain. 

It sang itself, then fled afar, 

I know not where, I know not how, 

I only know like wandering star 

It came and went, but is not now. 


Ah, fleeting words, ye left with me 

A message that still pulses deep, 

For in your phantom ecstasy 

I found a promise I may keep. 

And thus my nameless lyric sings, 

It lives and sings, although ’tis gone; 
Its memory a whisper brings 


Of fairer worth than all my song. 
* * * 


Vita—A Drama by Grace Denio Litchfield. 
Vita opens, most musically, with a song that has an echo of Shelley and 
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the Prometheus. But the opening scene is, as is the play in the main, original 
and graceful. In some conversations there is, as is almost inevitable in 
literary plays, too much of Polonius, but that is certainly appropriate in an 
allegorical play. The story is that of the search of life for happiness and of 
happiness for truth. The abstract qualities of the allegory are prettily 
personified, especially that of Faith. The atmosphere throughout is poetic, 
and the book is most attractively bound. 


* * * 


A Hill Prayer. By Marian Warner Wildman. 

In these poems—and they well deserve the name—we find a prepon- 
derance of long lines and of poems exceeding the song lyric in length. In 
the main, Miss Wildman leaves fancy for real imagination. The musical 
lyric is not her most spontaneous utterance. ‘The title-poem was in 1900 
the winner of the Century competition for undergraduates, and she is 
already proving its promise. 

The collection includes poems which are worth many re-readings. In 
them are apparent traces of Lanier’s influence. 


A LYRIC OF FALLING LEAVES 


“Was it June? 
Was it oriole’s rune 
As he flashed like a flower of gold? 
Was it something the low wind told. 
Some night when air was wine, 
And the moon ashine 
In the blue vault, dark and vast. 
And we held up our hands to be filled 
With the pure white light that she spilled 
From her silvery urn as she passed ? 
Was it call of the sea 
From a sea-gull’s throat? 
Was it thrush’s note? 
Was it breath from the fields of grain 
That rippled and broke in the blast 
Like the waves of the windy main? 
Was it hope? Was it prophecy? 
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THE ANGEL AND MY SONG. 


I said unto the Angel: “Shall I sing 
“Of Love, the wondrous?” ‘‘Hast thou loved?” he said. 
“Not yet!” I answered: and he shook his head. 


“Shall I then sing of Death, the pitiless ?” 
“What knowest thou of Death?” the answer came. 
I bowed my head: “I have but heard his name.” 


‘What wouldst thou, Angel? Shall I sing of God, 
From whose great thought the universe is sprung?” 
The Angel smiled. ‘How strong is thy lyre strung ?”’ 


‘Then must I cease my singing?” ‘‘Nay,” he said, 
“Thou canst not!” and he smiled again; “but lo! 
“Thou shalt sing only that which thou dost know.” 


He vanished; and I took my lyre and sang— 
Sang as the birds sing, of the things I knew; 
Of storms and stars; of Ocean’s wind-swept blue; 


I sang the freshness of the early morn; 
I sang of grass and trees and low-voiced streams; 
I sang my hopes, my heartbeats and my dreams. 


And when at last I dropped my quivering lyre, 
There stood my smiling Angel, and he leant 
And gave to me my fallen instrument. 


“Sing now,” he said, “of Death! Of Love sing now!” 
““Nay, Angel! for I know them not!’ I cried; 
Then turned—and found them standing at my side! 


And when I, knowing, had sung Death and Love, 
“Sing now of God!” he bade me. “Nay,” I plead, 
“Too frail my lyre is!” “Child!’’ he smiled and said, 
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‘Hast thou then sung of Love and Death and stars 
“Hast thou then sung blue skies and springing sod, 
‘And dost thou dream thou hast not sung of God ?” 


f * * x 


The Wind-Swept Wheat. By Mary Ainge de Vere (Madeline 
Bridges) is a collection that in its firmness of touch and directness of appeal 
should win a good audience. The ideas are well-worked out and the in- 
terest evenly sustained throughout the poems, which are of mature work- 
manship. “When the Most is Said” “The Souls’ Quest” “The Crocus” 
and others ask for quotation, but we choose ““The Endless Story.” 


A freshening wind, an April shadow, 
A bird’s song trilling clear and fast, 
A gleam of violets from the meadow, 
A builded nest—and the Spring is past. 


Warm golden blooms that break asunder, 

The calm of a full perfection won 

A lightning spark—a crash of thunder, 

And rose-leaves scattered—the Summer’s done. 


Light thistle-downs through the blue air flying. 
Swift wandering leaves of gold and red. 

An empty nest by the wayside lying— 

A mateless bird! Ah, fair Autumn’s dead! 


A bright white world! Soft snow wreaths blowing, 
And fringed eaves dropping in the sun 

Then floating ice to the great sea going, 

And the endless story is again begun. 


* * * 


At the Rise of the Curtain. By Francis Howard Williams. In this 
book are three brief dramatic poems. In styling them “Dramatic Pre- 
ludes’”’ the author disarms us from criticizing them as plays. This is wisely 
done for they are brief and unpretentious and chiefly of reading value only. 
The songs are well done. Yet in each play is a poetically conceived situa- 
tion. We quote from the death-scene of Rizzio in ‘‘Holyrood”— 

Riccio It will not be long 
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For see how gorgeous the cold stone hath grown 
In colors of my life. 


But the ebb hath set 


Strong on the scarletsea. . . . Itis very dark 
Night hath no stars.— I drain this stirrup cup 
For love and for the queen. 
* * # 


Under the rather unattractive title ‘Relishes of Rhyme” Mr. 
James Lincoln includes thirty poems of a strongly pro-Boer sentiment. In 
view of the fact that they deal entirely with different phases of the same 
theme—a theme, moreover, that has ceased to be especially timely or vital 
—it is no small tribute to Mr. Lincoln’s verse to say that it holds the read- 
er’s attention without flagging until the little volume is finished. 

Throughout the poems show a virile touch, a sure car for rhyme, and 
a firm grasp of simple metres. Here and there the force approaches the 
brutal but oftener shows real imaginative power. “A Woman’s Chronicle 
of 1900” has the genuine tragic grasp and gives promise of even better and 
more sustained work in future. “Pigeon Post” is perhaps more general in 
its appeal than most of Mr. Lincoln’s work, and strikes a more delicate 
note. 


White wing, white wing 
Lily of the air, 

What word dost bring, 
On: whose errand fare? 


Red word, red word, 
Snowy plumes abhor, 
I, Christ’s own bird, 
Do the work of war. 
* * * 
In a Poppy Garden. By Charles Francis Saunders. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth M. Hallowell Saunders. 

This is a dainty little collection, with decorative cover and each bit 
of verse is attractively illustrated. It is characterized by direct diction and 
poetic simplicity in feeling and expression. Nearly all of the few 
lyrics have appeared in the standard magazines. For this reason it seems 
interesting to compare it with Mr. Badger’s collections of verse in general, 
since many of these are first books of hitherto unpublished verse. 
We find that the first ventures hold their own very creditably against work 
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that has been already exploited by the monthlies. In this fact—or per- 
haps impression is the better word—we may find an indication of how much 
Mr. Badger has accomplished. There may be no great poetry being put 
forth in our country at present, but there certainly is a sensitive spirit of real 
lyric power abroad in the land when a single press can offer us so much. 
And a high literary average may be better evidence of a nation’s poetic 
power than the production of a single world-compelling genius. It would 
seem that secluded life has its own lyric cycle. At all events, we close our 
summary of Mr. Badger’s books, many of which, though equally good, 
we have been unable to touch upon, grateful to him for having indicated 
to us how wide a pasturage Pegasus has found along our fields and water- 


ways. I. H.F. 








THE CALL OF MODERN TRAGEDY 


By Rosert Ipuys EVERETT 





To Miss Nance O' Neil 


WHa~AT is out there all moaning and troubled, 
So—vast! with passions on passions doubled, 
So—dark with unknown energies tossing; 
Chartless, with contrary currents crossing? 
Look! ’Tis the hearts of all who are mortal, 
Sea-way—none other !—to Art’s high portal. 
Child’s-play, but on the strand was our playing, 
Blind to white faces, like wild birds swaying, 
Upturned to the tempests, mute, past speaking! 
Leave all mere toys now, small pleasure-seeking, 
On from Life’s shallows, the full flood breasting, 
Strive for a man’s joys, sternly unresting. 
Hark! ’Tis the call of who dare clasp sorrow, 
That Angel strength may grow theirs to-morrow, 
And Angel sweetness from Art’s high heaven, 
Each new-born woe of each brother leaven. 
Latter-day men with their God shut in them, 
Waiting transfiguring, who shall win them— 
Show them where their true potency reigneth— i 
Might waxing strong where the old might weneth? 
See out there huddling, head on head rearing, 
Doubting and dreaming of far light nearing, 
Wistful, like waves for the moon-light longing 
Range upon range round the play-house thronging, - 
Men line with their life floors, walls, to ceiling | 
And passive await their right revealing! 
As out of blackness the storm-wrack rifting 
Falleth white peace from the moon’s face drifting, 
So from thy swaying of passions shifting 
Out shines thine art for the Soul’s up-lifting! 
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GLIMPSES OF PRESENT DAY POETS 
CHARLES COKE WOODS 


HARLES COKE WOODS 
was born in Sangamon 
County, Illinois, October 8, 
1860, near Springfield. He 
grew to manhood on the 
farm, attending in the win- 
ter time the typical country school. Being 
the son of a Methodist minister, he was 
taught to love God and the Bible, as well 
as other useful books. But, from infancy 
the sights and sounds of nature were, to 
him an unfailing source of delight. In 
early childhood he tried to write out his 
thoughts and feelings. The first time he 
strove to write his sentiments in verse he 
does not remember. But it must have 
been when he was a mere lad. His first 
verses were published in some very com- 
mon papers, having a small circulation. 
But writing was always necessary to his 
own happiness. He always felt that the 
world of life and letters was necessary. to 
him, though he never felt that he was so 
necessary to that world. 

When about sixteen years of age he re- 
ceived a thorough mental awakening. He 
was seized with an insatiable desire for an 
education. New seeing seemed to come 
upon his soul. He felt himself moved by 
some irresistible impulse. Every thing in 
nature took on strange and sweet symbolic 
significance. Every morning unfolded to 
him the fresh glories of a new world. And 
with the coming of the shadows and 
stars came rapture and rest. 

At this time he became an untiring stu- 
dent. Nothing was wholly lacking in some 
sort of suggestive interest. Riding the old 
“Gang plow”, he studied his books, and 
missed no opportunity for self-culture. In 
the fall of 1881 he entered college, work- 
ing his way through to honorable gradua- 


tion, by farming, janitor work, teaching 
“Singing school”, book agencies, and 
preaching. During the early college days, 
a part of the time, he lived on little more 
than bread and water. After going 
through college, he took two Post-gradu- 
ate courses, aggregating five years, and 
leading to the degrees of B. D., and Ph.D. 

For several years Mr. Woods has been 
an occasional contributor, both in prose 
and verse to a number of Magazines, and 
has been a regular weekly contributor to 
several religious journals of national 
prominence, one of which is “The Indian 
Witness” of Calcutta, India. Thus he 
has had for a considerable time more than 
one hundred thousand regular readers 
weekly. He has written a volume entitled 
“A Pilgrim Jew” which, published by 
The Gorham Press, has attracted the fa- 
vorable notice of authors and teachers, 
both in this country and India. Mr. 
Woods is now engaged in preparing a na- 
ture book which is to be profusely illus- 
trated. 

THE ROBIN IN THE RAIN 
Hear the robin in the rain, 
Not a note does he complain, 
But he fills the storm’s refrain 

With music of his own. 


Drenched and drooped his finest feather, 

Yet he sings in stormy weather, 

Bird and God are glad together,— 
A-singing in the rain. 


That seer-songster’s vision traces 

Trails of light in darkest places, 

Pouring through earth’s stormy spaces 
The solace of his song. 


(131) 
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THE FALL OF BACCHUS 


War, holy war! 
Not war for glory and renown, 
Not war for scepter, throne, or crown, 
But war to lay lord Bacchus low, 
War winged with weal in place of woe; 
Great God, array thy phalanx strong, 
Engird with might thy battle-throng, 
To smite with death this ancient wrong. 


War! Let that be the yeoman cry, 
Till all the rulers give reply; 

Ring out the righteous battle-call, 
Till Bacchus’ bloody altars fall. 


War, holy war! 
Not war to stain men’s hands with gore, 
But war that would sweet peace restore, 
And put the lawless under law, 
Till heartless crime death-sick with awe, 
Shall faint, and fail, and gasping, die,— 
Till widow’s wail and orphan’s cry 
No longer smite the sacred sky. 


War! Let that be the yeoman cry, 
Till all the rulers give reply; 
Ring out the righteous battle-call, 
Till Bacchus’ bloody altars fall. 


War! holy war! 
Our country’s emblem of the free 
Is trodden down by anarchy; 
The devotees of Bacchus bold, 
Like pagans past their revels hold ; 
Awake, ye sons of hero-sire, 
Light once again sweet Freedom’s fire, 
And fan to flame the nation’s ire. 


Wear! Let that be the yeoman cry, 
Till all the rulers give reply; 
Ring out the righteous battle-call, 
Till Bacchus’ bloody altars fall. 


War! holy war! 
Not war of fratricidal fray, 
That jests in mimic battle-play, 


But war that fronts the gates of hell, 
And with God’s battle-axe would fell 
The foe that holds our flag in thrall, 
And drapes the nation with death’s pall— 
On that let Jove’s swift javelin fall. 


Wear! Let that be the yeoman cry, 
Till all the rulers give reply; 

Ring out the righteous battle-call 
Till Bacchus’ bloody altars fall. 


MY SHEPHERD 


Over the braes with bleeding feet, 
My Shepherd sought for me, 

Through blinding rain and stinging sleet 
That hurled across the lea. 


From sheltering fold I wandered far, 
And groped amid the gloam; 

Night reft the skies of every star, 
And me of friends and home. 


But when my Shepherd’s voice rang clear 
Through night’s bewildering black, 
That music soothed away my fear, 
And brought the morning back. 


I called Him near with pleading cry, 
And with His pitying palm 

He stroked the tear-drops from my eye, 
And loved my soul to calm. 


He drives away the wolves of ills, 
As shepherds did of old, 

And on life’s winter-beaten hills 
His bosom is my fold. 


THE HEBREW 


If trees are known by kinds of fruit they 
bear, 

Then know the Jewish trunk by that 
which loads 

Its boughs. Good trees cannot bear evil 
fruit, 

Nor evil trees bear that which wholesome 
is; 
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“The father of the faithful seed” was 
sprung 

From Jewish tree, as was the meekest man 

On earth, who climbed the mount and 
talked with God; 

One brightest star of woman’s world was 
sprung 

From Hebrew stock—the noble Esther, 
queen ; 

An ancient bard his lyre smote, till flowed 

From throbbing chords rare melody of 
song, 

Thro’ lengthened years, ’mid sobs and 
sighs of woe, 

Or ringing notes of Great Messiah’s reign ; 

The singer of the Jews whose matchless 
strains 

Float down the tide of ever-flowing years, 

Has sung the messages of highest heaven 

To soothe the aching hearts of dying men; 

And when in battle’s front, for truth and 

right, 

Strong soldiers have lost heart, and ready 
were 

To quit the field, again he smote his harp, 

When swooning hope revived in victory; 

In silence sad his tongue would closely 
cleave 

To palate of his unreplying mouth, 

And naught of skill his strong right arm 
would know, 

Did he forget his dear Jerusalem. 

Amid devouring flames walked forth three 
men 

Whose hero-hearts beat high with Hebrew 
blood ; 

So true were they that God an angel sent 

Thro’ rifted sky, to hold the hot hell- 

hounds 

At bay with might of heaven’s mastery. 

Behold the hero of the Sanhedrim ; 

The gathered might of many men did 
dwell 

In him who fought the beasts at Ephesus; 

His grasp held firm the helm of God’s 
young church, 

And when at last the angry gleaming 
sword 
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Leaped swiftly from the sheath to drink 
his blood, 

The opening heav’ns disclosed to him a 
crown, 

And angels bore him to his lofty throne. 

The stuff that God makes manhood of is 
spun, 

Not from the robes of kings, nor regal 
crowns, 

But from the drapery of truth and light, 

Fresh wove in heav’n ;—nor high, nor low, 
nor rich, 

Nor poor, nor Gentile, nor the Jew can 
claim 

Monopoly on wealth of character. 

The Jew is still the wonder of the age; 

Within the fabric of the world’s close 


mesh, 

And with the mystic warp and woof of 
life 

Like wizard has this man his fiber 
wrought, 

And spun the thread from his own sturdy 
soul, 


And subtle mind; thro’ civic life doth run 

The current of his blood, and hist’ry’s 
page, 

In every new and every ancient land, 

Doth hold the fadeless, fixed, Semitic 
stamp. 

Compeer of pioneers in Art, State craft, 

And in the musty lor’ of Science old 

His strong and_ world-enlight’ning 
thoughts still reign; 

The Hebrew is the Phoenix of the race; 

From out the ashes of his life consumed, 

He boldly rises, and a victor goes 

To mew his youth when all men think him 
dead, 

And shoots forth, javelin-like his mighty 
thought ; 

He stands aloof, yet penetrates the mass, 

Distinct, persistently his potent self; 

His ethnic immortality astounds 

The world, but Israel’s God works His 

. high will. 


From “A Pilgrim Jew”. 
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WILD STRAWBERRIES 


In peaceful prairie fields, 
One golden summer day, 
With.bonnets and with hats of straw 
The children went to play. 


Bright butterflies were out, 
On errands sweet intent, 

And where they lit with folded wings, 
The happy children went. 


The balmy summer air, 
Enladen with perfume, : 
Breathed softly over meadow vines 
With white and yellow bloom. 


The tendrils curled and green, 
Hugged many a verdant blade, 
As if in loving gratitude 
For cooling, grassy shade. 


These vines of summer grew, 
And all their blossoms shed, 

But luscious berries graced the stems, 
When all the bloom had fled. 


Again the children came, 
As gleeful as before, 

With bonnets and with hats of straw, 
And some small baskets bore. 


Down on their hands and knees, 
With fingers swift and deft, 

They plucked the sweet and scarlet fruit, 
The beauteous blossoms left. 
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With ruby lips and palms. 
They toiled in happy play, 

And ere the sun stood at high noon, 
Full baskets bore away. 


That day of summer joy, 
I never can forget, 

The memory like some dewy dream, 
With rapture thrills me yet. 


Sweet wild strawberry vine, 
But yesterday it seems, 

When life was fresh as fragrant spring, 
And bright with youthful dreams. 


The dear playmates are gone, 
Who went with me that day, 
To pluck the red strawberries wild, 

And frolic by the way. 


Love’s memory wanders back, 
Under the open sky, 

In quest of those glad girls and boys 
Of happy days gone by. 


In losses I have found, 
Like that frail berry vine, 

That if the transient beauty fades, 
The ripened fruit is mine. 


Though youthful blossoms fall, 
Love’s luscious fruit is here, 
And glad I go with baskets full, 

Into life’s wider sphere. 


FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


R. FREDERIC LAW- 

RENCE KNOWLES, a 

young man in his early 

thirties, has done consid- 

erable literary work since 

his graduation from col- 

lege eight years ago. Though he has been 
connected .successively with the editorial 
departments of several Boston publishing 
houses, he has found time to make some 


dozen compilations and gift-books, which 
have had an aggregate sale of about fifty 
thousand copies. His work of this sort 
has been done with discernment and ex- 
cellent taste, but he refuses to take it seri- 
ously, feeling that the real business of his 
life is poetry. He has contributed poems 
to The Atlantic, Harper's, The Century 
and Poet-Lore,and in 1900 published 
through L. C. Page and Co., his first vol- 
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ume of verse. This volume received im- 
mediate and warm recognition from the 
press and from eminent authors and crit- 
ics, among them John Burroughs, who 
wrote to the publishers: ‘The most fresh 
and original book of verse that has come 
to my hand in many a year.”—Richard 
Burton who wrote: “It seems to me that 
Mr. Knowles is the real thing,—a genuine 
poet. He has art, heart, thought, and 
imagination. . . . Altogether I am de- 
lighted with this collection, and wish it a 
hearty Godspeed.”—And Joaquin Miller 
who wrote: “Let me thank you for the 
book of our new true poet, Mr. Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. It has so many de- 
licious surprises. If there has been written 
a sweeter little poem—a poem all pic- 
tures—than “The Moon and the Girl,’ I 
have not read it.” 

Mr. Knowles has nearly ready for the 
press a second volume of verse ‘Love 
Triumphant,’ which is in many respects 
an advance upon his first. The qualities 
especially distinguishing him are, versa- 
tility both in subject and treatment and a 
diction for the most part strong and beau- 
tiful. 

We give below several poems from his 
forthcoming volume that will serve to 
show, especially in connection with the ro- 
mantic dramatic poem by Mr. Knowles in 
this issue of the magazine, the wide range 
of his imagination. The first two are the 
author’s own favorites. Finally it must be 
said that the prevailing tone of Mr. 
Knowles’s poetry is healthy and upward 
looking. He has religious aspiration 
which, as his work progresses, will, we 
foresee, find expression in broader, deep- 
er, more universal lines, a note already 
touched in “The Larger View’, and unlike 
so many of our younger poets, who seem to 
have forgotten what love is, he sings in 
~ of his poems an exalted and ideal 
ove. 


H. A. C. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust, 

Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ;— 
Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the Worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the Sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 
Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 
Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea,— 
Ye who love have learn’d it true 
—Dear, how long ago we knew! 


IF LOVE WERE JESTER AT THE 
COURT OF DEATH 


If Love were jester at the court of Death, 
And Death the king of all, still would I 
pray, 
“For me the motley and the bauble, yea 
Though all be vanity as the Preacher 
saith, 
The mirth of love be mine for one brief 
breath!” 
Then would I kneel the monarch to 
obey, 
And kiss that pale hand should it spare 
or slay; 
Since I have tasted love, what mattereth! 


But if, dear God! this heart be dry as 


sand, 
And cold as Charon’s palm holding 
Hell’s toll, 
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How worse, how worse! Scorch it with 
sorrow’s brand! 
Haply, though dead to joy, ’t would feel 
that coal; 
Better a cross, and nails through either 
hand, 
Than Pilate’s palace and a frozen soul! 


THE TWOFOLD PRAYER 


When grass is green and tall, lad, 
When hills are white with sheep, 

When whetstones ring against the scythe, 
And the sauntering brook’s asleep; 

When trees are loud with flutter and song 
And not a bough is sad, 

When skies are smiling in God’s face, 
And even man is glad; 

When June flees down her laughing lanes 
As fast as foot can fall, 

The castles that our fancies build 
Are fair as Ilion’s wall; 
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Yet this must be the boon, lad, 
To ask the jealous years: 

“Oh, if ye may, bring laughter, 
And if ye must, bring tears.” 


For soon the grass shall wither, lad, 
And Winter fetch the snow, 

Soon other hands shall hold the shear, 
And other arms shall mow, 

Soon Helen’s face must yield its grace 
And youth must lose its Troy, 

For love unlearns its pleasure, lad, 
And June forgets her joy. 

Oh, life must give this ignorant heart 
The penance that it needs !— 

How long a rosary seem our days 
When sorrow counts the beads! 


Yes, this shall be the prayer, lad, 
We ask the coming years; 

“Oh, if ye may, bring laughter, 
And if ye must, bring tears!” 


IDA ECKERT-LAWRENCE 


DA ECKERT - LAWRENCE, 
known as ““The Ohio Poet,” is of 
the younger school of American 
writers, and has risen rapidly to 
the front rank of women who are 
devoting themselves to literature. 

In 1899 she collected her poems, which for 
years had been widely copied and pub- 
lished them under the title of Day 
Dreams. ‘The first edition of this book 
was exhausted in a month, and the third 
edition in a year. 

Appointed by Gov. George P. Nash to 
represent Ohio at the Paris Exposition, as 
commissioner in 1900, Mrs. Lawrence 
went abroad, travelling in Holland, Eng- 
land and France. She spent some time 
in London, studying the old original au- 
thors’ manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and the famous galleries of Europe; and 
incidentally writing poems and letters for 
the American press. 

After a short stay in London, she went 


to Paris, where as an author she had been 
selected to address the International Con- 
gress of Women held in Paris in June of 
that year. Her address on American 
Women in Literature, was highly praised 
by the French and American press. This 
address has since been published, with the 
best addresses given before that body. 

Mrs. Lawrence became a social favorite 
in Paris, and was an honored guest at af- 
fairs given by President and Mme. Lou- 
bet, and invited to the Sunday Matinees 
given at the palace, also the receptions 
and banquets given by the diplomatic 
corps. Several months were spent in the 
study of the historic places in and around 
Paris, and it was here during a visit to the 
famous old cemetery of Pere Lachaise, that 
she wrote her beautiful poem The Garden 
of Pere Lachaise. 


In a garden strangely sweet, 
Tenanted by quiet feet, 
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Where the soldier heeds no more 
Orders to ‘‘advance’’, “retreat” — 

Here the bridegroom, by her side, 
Wakes no more his sleeping bride. 


Centuries may fall like dew 

Ere the morning comes to you. 
Lost ambitions calm repose 

Wake the throbbing life anew— 
Love is king—shall reign at last 

O’er the resurrected past. 


In 1901, she was chosen by President 
McKinley, to write the Ode for the 
launching of the battleship ‘Ohio’. 
Standing beside the president, just under 
the bow of the ship, she read her now fa- 
mous poem, Launching the Ship, which 
was copied in more than 1,500 newspa- 
pers in this country and England. Jo- 
aquin Miller, the ‘Poet of the Sierras” 
said: “when I read that poem, I knew she 
was baptised with the real fire.” 

California papers referring to her visit 
there at this time said: “Our guests dis- 
tinguished in every field—statesmen, 
writers, soldiers, of them all, none re- 
ceived more applause than Mrs. Lawrence, 
‘The Ohio Poet’, who wrote the poem 
for the christening”. 

When but a child, her father moved 
with the family to the then “wild-west”, 
and she spent her vacations and many 
summers on the ranch, and many hours on 
the backs of Indian ponies with her fath- 
er’s herds. At the age of twelve, she 
wrote poems and stories of Western life, 
her characters being drawn from the cow- 
boys and Indians about her prairie home. 
An aura of nature-life, bright skies, clear 
streams, and boundless plains pervaded 
them, and they were readily accepted. 

In answer to the query as to which were 
her favorite poems she said: 

“I confess to a maternal feeling for 
them all. It is much like asking which is 
one’s favorite child. 


But if I have a preference, it is for 
those litle love-poems that come from the 
heart:—Sweetheart of Mine, Monette, 
Day Dreams and Beloved. Of course I 
realize, they do not compare favorably, 
from a critic’s point, with the dramatic 
and fiery Vesuvius, or the Launching of 
the Ship. I have often been asked if the 
former were inspired by real flesh-and- 
blood, and I reply that I do not believe 
the great heart-poems were ever inspired 
by imaginary objects. 

Yes, I believe in moods—I know some 
of our poets can work to order, but I be- 
lieve the great poems, written under in- 
spiration are easily recognizable—to me 
all others seem “machine made”’. 

We cannot have too much poetry or too 
many poets. The Elizabethan age is the 
boast of England, with her Shakespeare, 
and her 200 compeers. 

My first verses were published in the 
weekly newspaper, near by. They did not 
amount to much, but compared fairly with 
the rest of the publication. Later the To- 
peka “Capital” and the Kansas City pa- 
pers published my verses. 

In 1890, I took my little poem “Sweet- 
heart of Mine” into the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and laid it before the literary 
editor, Mr. Busbey, asking if it was good 
enough for the Sunday edition. 

I was told he had a waste basket full of 
poems sent in every week for the Sunday 
paper—then with his eyes still on my poem 
he said, “be seated, please”, and after fin- 
ishing, he turned to me and said: “Yes, 
it will be in the Sunday Inter-Ocean—it 
is a little gem”. 

This poem was widely copied, followed 
by other poems in the magazines and pa- 
pers, and this little success by the gath- 
ering and publication of a “first book” in 
1899. 

I cannot report “marvellous sales,” nor 
an accumulation of wealth as a result, but, 
three editions, in a year, quite filled me 
with content. 
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Sir Walter Besant’s advice to young 
authors, to have a competency outside of 
writing, is excellent, if absurd. Fortunate- 
ly I have a husband who looks after those 
trifles. 

I have an enchanting summer-home—a 
dream-home with big gates and high 
Swiss-chalet gallery, on the banks of the 
“Maumee”. 

; but like Riley’s dream-chil- 
dren it is yet to materialize. 


SWEETHEART OF MINE 


I dread to think, Sweetheart of mine, 
That time shall ever be 
When aught shall change that heart of 
thine, 
That beats today for me. 


I dread to think, O! love of mine, 
That we may strangers be, 

And passionless, those eyes divine, 
As snow may fall on me. 


And like the Gates of Troy, my heart 
Shall lock her sorrows in; 

Nor all the faithless world without 
Shall dwell where thou hast been. 


I'll trust thee, O! Sweetheart of mine, 
I know that I shall see 

The desert bloom, the sun turn cold, 
Ere thou be false to me. 


And when the silent winding years 
Shall silver thy dear head, 

When gay companions of thy youth 
Have long since from thee fled, 


Then think of me, when life is done, 
And all the years have passed, 

And may that memory cheer thy soul 
And that joy be thy last. 
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BELOVED 


I sleep, beloved, yet in my sweetest dreams 

One face I see, enrobed in loveliness; 

And with that star to guide my wandering 
feet, 

I’d dream, content, a thousand ages thro’. 

Thy voice I hear, and all my soul awakes, 

To search for thee the cadences of heaven; 

And finding thee, to take thee as my 
own— 

Sweet minstrel mine, 
glances touch 

A thousand strings to music in my soul. 

The rosy dawn shines through my cur- 
tained lids; 

Oh! night! Oh! dreams! more sweet 
than daylight fair. 


whose welcome 


Yet, Love, again beneath thy cloak I press 

This heart to thine, and hear the beatings 
low, 

That call me like the moanings of the sea. 

Thy lips to mine a heavenly flame in- 
spires— 

My soul comes back and laughs on thy 
warm mouth, 


I gazed and see within thine eyes so 
deep 

A slave of all thy loving fond desires. 

And on the face of those pure, love-lit 
lakes 

Truth, in her bark, a silent watcher sails. 

Oh! drift not from my vision, lest my 
heart, 

Bereft of soul that in thy keeping dwells, 

A faithless, shipwrecked mariner becomes. 


THE FATAL CHARM 


*Twas morning, in the forest grand, 

We wandered lone—Love held my hand 
And gazed at me with eyes of light, 
More beauteous than the stars of night. 
Oh! eyes, of light! filled to their brim 
With liquid fire time cannot dim. 

I laughed, I scarce could hear the birds— 
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Yet oft reminded him his words, 

Like curfew bells that call to rest, 
Woke sleeping memories in my breast. 
We passed beyond the farthest tree, 
Where cupid sent a shaft at me. 

We wandered in Elysian fields, 
Where nature all her fullness yields, 
And read life’s tales from nature’s books— 
Love told me volumes in his looks. 

I scarce could smile; the cruel dart 
Was rankling still within my heart. 
The day passed on—’t was eventide— 
The mortal wound I sought to hide. 

I knew full well Love’s kind alarm, 
For I had passed the fatal charm, 
While walking with my soul—my heart 
I gave to him—we could not part. 


MY QUEEN 


Could I but touch one golden chord 
Of Arion’s lyre or from the Muse 

One little favor steal, 
I’d swell the world with music sweet, 
In rhythmic, stately measured feet, 

And sing in thrilling peal— 
Not of the fairest I have seen, 
But just my queen, my little queen, 

My Mother. 


How like a sovereign love hath ruled, 

How often chained, how often calmed 
This fevered heart of mine. 

How when the tempest thundered wild, 

Close to her breast she hugged her child; 
Oh! mother-love divine! 

Must Time’s keen sickle ever glean 

This loving heart, this uncrowned queen, 

My Mother. 


My panting heart is wearied now 

With knocking long—nor lips nor tongue 
Hath ever yet expressed 

A mother’s love. There is no tide, 
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Nor breakers on this ocean wile— 
This is the Sea of Rest. 
Oh! boatman of the silver sheen, 
Spare thou my queen, my little queen, 
My Mother. 


DAY DREAMS 


Tis sweet to live, and love and dream 
The dreams I dream of thee; 

’*Tis sweet to feel in fancy love, 
The touch of ecstasy. 


And when the gentle morning comes, 
And takes my dreams away, 

I love to close my eyes once more 
Just at the break of day, 


And let my soul go out, alone, 
To seek where’er thou art, 

To wake thee from thy troubled sleep 
And nestle near thy heart. 


Then I can see thy manly form 
In drowsy tremors rise, 

And reach to grasp thy lady fair— 
So close thy dreamy eyes. 


And like a blind man groping ’round, 
A torrent in thy breast, 

I hear thee murmur, then complain; 
“Who hath disturbed my rest?” 


And then a gentleness serene 
Lights up thy noble face. - 

A reverie steals over thee: 
“Her soul was in this place.” 


My soul comes back—sweet messenger, 
Between thy life and mine, 

And you are there, and I am here, 
Kneeling at Love’s own shrine. 
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HERMAN MONTAGUE DONNER 


T this time it seems particu- 
larly appropriate to men- 
tion the work of Mr. Her- 
man Montague Donner, 
whose English Lyrics of a 
Finnish Harp is almost the 

first expression in English of a noble peo- 
ple sutfering under Russia’s yoke. 

Mr. Donner was born in Helsingfors, 
the capital of Finland, of a distinguished 
ancestry. His father, Herman Donner, 
was for nearly twenty years United States 
Consul in that city, and one of his uncles 
is Prof. Otto Donner, of the University 
of Helsingfors, a member of the Finnish 
Diet, founder of the Finao-Ugrian Socie- 
ty, and a man of European reputation as 
as a scholar of Sanscrit and comparative 
philology. Anders Donner, Mr. Don- 
ner’s grandfather, won distinction in the 
Crimean War, being personally honored 
by two Czars, Nicholas I. and Alexander 
II., by order of the latter of whom a life- 
size portrait was painted and hung in the 
Imperial Palace in Helsingfors. On his 
mother’s side, Mr. Donner’s grandmother 
was an American lady, a Miss Sarah My- 
ers, born in 1799, and known in her day as 
the “Belle of Poughkeepsie,” who mar- 
ried an Englishman and settled in Leices- 
tershire, England, in the reign of George 
IV. 

Mr. Donner himself was educated in 
England and Switzerland, and came to 
this country in the autumn of 1892. When 
the heavy hand of Russian tyranny fell on 
his fatherland in February, 1899, he help- 
ed to organize the Finnish Central Com- 
mittee, which was active in enlisting the 
sympathy of influential Americans in and 
out of Congress in behalf of the persecuted 
Finns. When Seth Low was a candidate 
for the Mayoralty of New York in 1901, 
Mr. Donner organized the Finnish-Ameri- 
can Municipal League in his interests and 
became its president. He has since writ- 


ten various articles in the American press 
on the situation in Finland, and has deliv- 
ered lectures on the subject for the New 
York Board of Education and the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. He is 
at present professor of modern languages 
in the Girls’ Technical High School of 
New York City. 

These English Lyrics of a Finnish 
Harp, the first fruits of Mr. Donner’s 
muse, are composed mainly of original 
poems, including a series of sonnets, “‘ver- 
itable little pearls,’ the whole bearing a 
message of comfort and hope and undaunt- 
ed endeavor, not alone to his oppressed 
countrymen, but to all struggling men and 
women of whatsoever nationality. A doz- 
en translations of popular Finnish songs 
are incorporated in the work, which has 
met with strong commendation from many 
qualified critics. 


ODE TO FINLAND 


Finland! my home-land! bring thy beauty 
forth! 
One unknown son of thine hymns thee 
to-day. 
Thou hardy-footed daughter of the North, 
Unveil thy comeliness. And may my 
lay 
Now set vibrating ev’ry bosom’s lyre 
With such sufficient chorus of thy 
charms 
That worlds may catch the echoes; 
while the thrill 
Of patriotic ire 
Doth tingle deep betwixt the yearning 
arms 
Of all thy scattered sons who love 
thee still. 


Dear Finland! loved cradle of my birth! 
Once more cold, iron-heeled Adversity 

Is picking his grim steps upon thy earth, 
Wearing the conscious scowl of tyranny. 
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Feels thy great heart, O mother-country 


mine, 
One pang of sorrow, whatso’er the 
cause, 
There springs in travail in my exiled 
breast 


The answer-pang to thine. 
Yet, thousands of thy distant children 
pause 
Consoled: “He chastens whom He 
loveth best.” 


So while our tearful plaint for thy unrest 
Is chorusing the cry on thine own shore, 
Our eyes can shine to recognize thee blest 
E’en through the mist of tears that 
swims before. 
Thou art too noble, to thy oath too leal, 
To plan injustice with a beetling brow 
Because thy jealous neighbor rules 
thee ill: 
Wait! see thy hope grow real— 
The power that stealthily oppresses now 
Regain the justice of its gentler will. 
Sweet land! where pine-wood scented 
breaths 
Plead to be playmates with the lake- 
born whiffs, 
Where every day a thousand fleeting 
deaths 
Are rippled forth, between the plying 
skiffs, 
Upon the placid images of heaven 
On thy unnumbered lucent inland seas, 
Whose limpid fathoms flee through 
granite gates; 
Where birchen forests leaven 
Th’ austerer aspect of those needled 
trees 
That woo the gleam of thy canals 
and straits :— 


Land where these chiselings from Nature’s 
hand 
Are trailed o’er by the hem of Arctic 
robes ; 
Whose waters islanded and tideless strand 
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Too oft have groaned ‘neath envy’s 
trait’rous probes ;— 
Life’s drums may muffled beat thy marches 


now 
In funeral measures o’er thy hushing 
fields, 
May chill the music of thy thousand 
lakes— 


Furrows may line thy brow, 
But never thine shall be the heart that 
yields, 
Nor thine the soul that rectitude for- 
sakes. 


Take courage, sweetest handmaid of the 
nations! 
Gustavus’ blood is coursing through thy 
veins, 
And mightier countries in their prouder 
stations 
Can learn from thee how patience con- 
quers pains. 
No greater glories deck their hist’ries’ 


scroll 
Than have illumined thy torn, half-hid 
bays: 
So brighter morrows o’er the coming 
tide 


May on thy vision roll. 
Lo! Freedom’s herald-nations’ kindling 
gaze 
Looks in thy steadfast eyes with love 
and pride— 
Thou noble scion of the Finnish race— 
Cheering thee on to win back pride of 
place. 
Land of my heart, sweet Finland! Heav- 
en’s zephyr-kiss 
Waft thee o’er Trouble’s deeps to thy new 
genesis ! 


THE SONGOF THE UNDAUNTED 


O God! it is so very good to have aught 
cause to sing 

Amid this barter and this chase of the 
material thing, 

But I have joy within my soul that claims 
persistent voice, 
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And spirit-promptings almost fierce that 
cry and cry “Rejoice!” 


For the lust of fight is in my veins, and 
the scent of victory, 

And the sense of foes discomfited in their 
wordly panoply: 

The foes of the independent soul that rise 
in the schoolmates’ mock 

And gibe in turn at the daring youth who 
parts from the sheepish flock, 


To plan his work and to find his joys in 
lone and silent wise, 

Seeking a richer comradeship with the 
woods and moors and skies— 

Later foes that have place. and power to 
keep down those with none, 

Striving their efforts to undo and to keep 
them thus undone. 


“Unless in terms of our thought you think 

and work in the grooves we set, 

In the seat of the teacher you shall not sit 
nor in walks of ours be met: 

Your spirit calls are out-worn myths and 
your foolish dreams we'll mould 

In the world of practical behests to the 
lordship of our gold! 


“Should you stubborn be, by slander and 

the force of stealthy hands 
We'll press you from the fount of life 

back on the burning sands!” 

They cry. But no! with knotted thews 
and straining back and limb 

T’ll force my way and hold me there with 
a purpose just as grim. 


True, the foes within with the foes with- 
out may fashion common cause, 

And Despair and Doubt oft fasten on the 
heart with ruthless claws. 

But ah! it is good when the sour allies have 
seized upon one’s breast 

To arise and fling them forth again like a 
snake from an eagle’s nest! 


Great God! what a joyous, heartsome 
thing all hindrance to defy, 
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And from each vanquished doubt to rise 
and climb up high, more high! 

Till one tops the hill of first success and 
flings in the teeth of fate 

The dauntless note of a strengthened soul 
that nothing can abate! 


And I feel now, Lord, what’er betide, my 
foes may not prevail, 

For I’ve not communed in vain with Thee 
and the heart of mount and vale. 

So I sing with a heart of confidence un- 
quenchable and strong, 

Secure in my hard-won citadel from 

wrought and intended wrong. 


For the coward and moping world has 
need of another strenuous voice 

Vibrant with elemental force that will bid 
its clans rejoice 

In the sweep of moor and sea and sky and 
the might of forest and flood, 

And stir its melancholy heart with some 
independent blood. 


So up, my soul! Rejoice, my heart! ye 
have won the right to sing 

Your triumph o’er the triumph self of the 
material thing. 

Now the thrill of vict’ry fires my veins and 
the cries of baffled foes; 

With untamed resolve may I onward press 
till the gates of God unclose! 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT 


My lips are faltering a half-bent prayer, 
Which grief’s wild emissary sobs had 
hushed ; 
Ah! prayer and sobs have equal empire 
there, 
To part them trembling now my heart 
is crushed. 
Would that the tidings which awoke their 
care 
Had less abruptly on my spirit rushed. 
For bitter woe would fain some acolyte 
Might swing Time’s soothing censer 
through its night. 
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Passionless Silence of the farmost deep, 
Canst thou in pity not allow one word 
Across the threshold of thy gloom to creep, 

And whisper what no mortal ear yet 
heard? 
Viewless To-Come, grant me one fleeting 


peep 
Behind thy veil, that if perchance I 


erred 

In aught toward my loved one’s earthly 
weal, 

One glimpse of his forgiving smile may 
heal. 

My son, my son! Come back, come back 
to me! 

I have so many tender whispers for thine 

ear. 

Through sob and prayer there struggle up 
for thee 


So many loving things unsaid yet, dear. 
The whole wide universe is only we— 

The link of that reft universe a tear. 
Canst thou not see it falling, O my son, 
The cenotaph to thy sweet life undone? 


Life, life! what art thou? But a toy of 
Death ? 
Is all a mockery thy beauty, strength, 
That one cold grip upon thy weaker 


breath 
Should shroud thy vista at its fairest 
length? 
Yes, thou art bondsman, and thy master 
Death! 
Yes, all is mockery—thy pride, thy 
strength. 
Else hadst thou ne’er forsaken thus my 
son, 
Ere his most fruitful days had half out- 
run. 


Hush! hush! exceeding bitter though thou 
be, 
O thou my tortured spirit, murmur not! 
So many blessings that we fail to see 
Are shaped from ills that present issues 
blot, 
And point the truth of Providence’s decree, 
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That it doth plan far better than we 
plot. 
Then rock thy gentler-growing plaints to 
rest, 
Till resignation house within my breast. 


Nay, resignation? O my God, my God! 
How can my spirit ever be resigned ? 
Fate always trampled on my heart rough- 

shod, 

Then warred with Time when he 

would solace find; 
And now, as if she never deep enough had 
trod, 

Has come, the ruins into dust to grind. 
Yet is much left to love, much is yet good ; 
Time shall build temple where the ruin 

stood. 


Let grief’s devotion, then, the Present fill, 
And pay for calm in shining mint of 
tears, 
That Death should dare to treacherously 
kill, 
Where ev’ry virtue should have woke 
his fears. 
Let me, at least, while humble to his will, 
With tribute garlands hide the ruthless 
shears: 
Thus shall I cheat the chill, secretive wave, 
And consecrate that monumentless grave. 


O darling son! I cry to thee! Canst hear? 
I ope my arms for thee! Canst thou 
perceive ? 
They say my eyes are vacant—’tis for fear 
They’d miss thy passing phantom while 
I grieve. 
Whisper with spirit lips that thou art near, 
To grant my tongueless agony re- 
prieve :— 
If not, then must I follow in thy wake; 
For, love, my heart is on the point to 


break. 
*Tis not thy mother’s fond, blind preju- 
dice 
That paints thee honest, noble, brave, 
and true; 
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Ere ocean claimed thee for a sacrifice 
Hundreds who knew thee sang these 
praises too, 
And pens and tongues assure me Paradise 
Enrolled thee then among the chosen 
few: 
And this grand trust irradiates my sor- 
row 
The beacon-star of some far brighter mor- 
row. 


PAIN, THE CHISELER 


Thou chiseler of men, of aspect stern, 
Firm-closed lips, inscrutable, cold eye, 
O Pain! dost mould to orders from on 

high? 

Or, but a devil’s agent, dost thou turn 

Thy ruthless hand about our clay to burn 
Our souls into revolt, until we cry, 
Unmanned and impotent, ’gainst des- 

tiny, 

That will not bring the peace for which 

we yearn? 





Well, as for me, I feel that thou art he 
Who with tense hand carves failure or 
success 
As finish to our brief mortality. 
So, O! demonic sculptor, thou may’st 
press 
Thy chisel cruel-kind till I spring free, 
Full moulded, from thy masterful ca- 
ress ! 


REUNION 


I think of thee, 
Beloved one; 
Of what is done, 

And what shall be 


When thou and I 
Join hands again, 
And face life’s pain 

Defiantly, 


Daring the wrath 
Of yesteryear, 
With lessened fear 

Of wav’ring faith, 


And seasoned hope 
To live our span 
With wiser plan 

And broader scope, 


Since we have taught 
Our breasts the smart 
Of life apart 

And sep’rate thought, 


And now would fain, 
New paths begun, 
Seal our souls one, 
Though fashioned twain; 


Like flow’r and stem, 
And song and bird; 
Like thought and word, 

Or rock and gem. 


Seek I the clue, 
Beloved one, 
To what I’ve done 
And that shall do? 


Thine eyes behind, 
Flushing thy cheek, 
That which I seek 

I surely find: 


Thy wifely soul, 
Brimmed o’er with love, 
At each remove 

More sure, more whole, 


And apter mate 
Of my desires, 
Whose chastened fires 
May not abate. 


I but half see 
What I have won, 
Or by what’s done 

Mete what shall be, 


Yet know that love 
Must work our weal, 
And through it feel 

All woes above. 
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Hence will we fain 
New paths begin— 
Through union win 

What failed us, twain. 


So thou and I, 
With purpose calm, 
Shall wrest the palm 
For which both try, 


And not, like breath 
Upon a glass, 
Dim, dampen, pass, 

All spent in death; 


But each complete 
The other’s lack, 
And cozen back 

The silent feet 


Of spirit guides 
That o’er us watch, 
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And help us catch 
That which abides: 


The deathless hour 
Of faith, of peace— 
The soul’s release, 

And with it pow’r 


To gently fire 
Each other’s breast 
To noble zest 


And high desire. 


Therefore I muse 
That I in thee 
And thou in me 

Shall slowly fuse,. 


Beloved one, 
Till, in the end, 
We fully blend— 
When life is done, 
And triumph won! 


THE NEW BOOKS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stately Homes in America. From Co- 
lonial Times to the Present Day. By Har- 
ry W. Desmond and Herbert Croly. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 
$7.50. 

This very handsome volume of “small 
quarto” form consists of a series of more 
or less separate essays on the general sub- 
ject of American houses of high relative 
rank, and of many full-page half-tone 
plates representing exteriors and interiors 
of such houses. Mr. Desmond has been 
the editor, since its foundation, of the 4r- 
chitectural Record, and Mr. Croly is as- 
sociated with him. Most of the plates 
have appeared in the pages of the Record, 
and the text, which is wholly new, is fitted 
to those pictures in a general sense—the 
photographs illustrating it well if it is tak- 
en as a continuous treatise on one subject. 


There are eight chapters, of which the first 
is entitled “Men Who Build Fine 
Houses,” so that the book begins with a 
sketch of the moneyed men of America as 
actual and as possible builders. ‘The sec- 
ond chapter deals with those great houses 
as they were before the Revolution, or 
even before the war of 1812. Chapters 
iii. and iv. deal with the transitional dwel- 
ling—namely, those residences in city and 
in country which were built during the 
years between the establishment of Amer- 
ican independence, socially speaking, and 
the beginning of more deliberate and self- 
conscious architectural work, a short time 
after the close of the Civil War—a half 
century, 1815 to 1865. With chapter v. 
begins the analysis of the modern Ameri- 
can residence, and to this subject, consid- 
ered from different aspects, half the book 
is devoted. The plates are about 165 in 
number, all good half-tone prints. 
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Wanderfolk in Wonderland. A Book 
of Animal Fable Stories. Written by 
Edith Guerrier and illustrated with forty- 
two drawings by Edith Brown. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 

Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities, the Hunt- 
ing, Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, 
Eating, Eccentric and Extravagant Ex- 
ploits of that renowned sporting citizen, 
Mr. John Jorrocks of St. Botolph Lane 
and Great Coram Street. By R. S. Surtees. 
With 15 colored illustrations by Henry 
Alken. A new edition. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

The Parsifal of Richard Wagner, with 
accounts of the Perceval of Chrétieu de 
Troris and the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. Translated from the French 
of Maurice Kufferath by Louise M. Hen- 
ermann, with the leading motifs in mu- 
sical rotation and illustrations of the 
scenes at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Introduction by H. E. Krehbiel. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Elegies; Ancient and Modern, with an 
introductory study of the History of Ele- 
giac Poetry from the Earliest Days down 
to the Present Time. By Mary Lloyd. 
Volume 1. Albert Brandt. $1.50 net. 

The Views about Hamlet and other Es- 
says. By Albert H. Tolman. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

Shakespeare’s Garden. By J. Harvey 
Bloom, M. A. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

The Laws of Imitation. By Gabriel 
Tarde, Professor in the College de France, 
member of the Institute. Translated from 
the second French edition by Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Lecturer on Sociology in Bar- 
nard College, with an introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of So- 
ciology in Columbia University. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Ad- 
dison. Edited, with introduction and 
notes by James Arthur Tuft. Henry Holt 
& Co. 35c. net. 


Manual of Forensic Quotations. By 
Leon Mead and F. Newell Gilbert. In- 
troduction by John W. Griggs. J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co. $1.50. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited with 
introduction, notes, appendices and glos- 
sary by Thomas Marc Parrot, Ph.D. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 35c. net. 

Where There is Nothing. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company. 

In this little prose-play we have more of 
the stuff that the dreams of Maeterlinck, 
and sometimes of Ibsen, are made of. 

Its mystical drama sets forth the prob- 
lem of a soul that seeks the realities, pro- 
jecting them into an ultimate and conclu- 
sive nothing. [It is too human to be so 
remote, and its chief character is hardly 
concretely drawn enough to be dramatic- 
ally convincing.] It is, however, sensi- 
tive, effective and worthy of the writer. 
[ Whether or not it is well for a ’cellist to 
turn organist, or for a mortal who has 
been adopted by the little people to turn 
back from the fairy ring, is another mat- 
ter. | 

* * * 


POETRY 


At the Gates of Song. By Lloyd Mif- 
flin. Henry Frowde. $1.25 net. 

Poemata. By G. R. Woodward, M. 
A. Longman, Green & Co. 3-6 net. 

Christus Victor. A Student’s Reverie. 
By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Fourth 
edition revised and enlarged. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The Phoenix Lyre. By Oswald Davis- 
Kegan Paul Trench. Trubuer & Co., 
Ltd. 3-6. 

Hither and Thither. Songs and verses. 
By the author of Times and Days, Auto 
da Fe, etc. Longmans, Green & Co. 

After Sunset. By Rosamund Marriott 
Watson. John Lane. 

Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Piedmont. 
A romantic play by James Murmell. 75c. 
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The Lyric Bough. By Clinton Scollard. 
James Pott & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Fire-Bringer. By William Vaughn 
Moody. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 
net. 

Castalian Days. By Lloyd Mifflin Hen- 
ry Frowde. 

The Fruit of the Spirit Poetically In- 
terpreted. Selected by Alice Jennings. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00 net. 


Mors et Victoria. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 117. $1.20. 

This is a romantic drama, dealing with 
a tragic love-episode; an intrigue in the 
career of Henry of Lorraine Duke of 
Guise—and his antipathy to the Hugenots. 
It is purely a reading play, of some thou- 
sand lines only, and consisting of de- 
tached scenes, which might easily have 
been blended into a better unity. Its prac- 
tical dramatic values are not fully worked 
out, but it has a standard of literary excel- 
lence. The situations are sometimes chos- 
en rather than inevitable to the course of 
action. The lines are good, though the 
author is frequently too conscious of them 
in that the characters under the force of 
emotion, which indeed prevails throughout 
the play, speak too much in generaliza- 
tions. Thus the play loses in simplicity for 
the sake of offering the reader blank verse 
which is, it should be said, both sensitive 
and poetic, though perhaps not quite light- 
ly-touched enough to be quotable in brief. 

The characters are well-visualized and 
the detached stage descriptions of each 
scene, though so long as to tempt omission 
by the reader, are effectively worded. It 
is well-possibly too well-wrought-out. At 
all events, it is acceptable to read a play 
that is consistently faithful to real literary 
values, and that the name is withheld at 
least bears out the internal evidence that 
the artist worked for “the love of the 
working.” We wish however, that we 
knew to whom we are indebted for a sen- 
sitive portrayal of a real bit of poetic 
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atmosphere, and a play that is assuredly 
worth a reading. 


FICTION 


The Main Chance. By Merideth Nich- 
olson. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Mettle of the Pasture. By James 
Lane Allen. The Macmillan Co. §$1.- 
50. 

The Circle in the Square. The story of 
a new battle on old fields. By Baldwin 
Sears. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The Daughter of a Magnate. By Frank 
R. Spearman. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.- 
50. An excellent story of modern railroad 
life. 

Odd Craft. By W.W. Jacobs. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. Mr. Jacobs’ 
latest collection of inimitable stories. 

Darrell of the Blessed Isles. By Irv- 
ing Bachellor. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

The Issue. By George Morgan. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

A Duke and His Double. By Edward 
S. Van Lile. Holt & Co. $1.25. 

A Parish of Two. By McVickar-Col- 
lins. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

The Heart of Lynn. By Mary Stewart 
Cutting. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

This has the same atmosphere of vig- 
orous young life and the same charm of 
naturalness.and buoyancy as Miss Alcott’s 
famous book, “Littlke Women.” Mrs. 
Cutting is already well known by her 
“Little Stories of Married Life.” 

Lux Crucis. By Samuel M. Garden- 
hire. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The story opens in the palace at Czsa- 
rea. In and out of the great drama of 
Rome in her throes of change moves Paul 
the Apostle, quietly wielding his titanic 
power. In “Lux Crucis” we learn to 
know him as a tender, loving man. 

*¢s¢ 


In the Yellow Crayon. Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim tells us of the Order of the 
Yellow Crayon, a secret society composed 
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of the nobles of the earth, and originally 
instituted for united action against so- 
cialists and anarchists. At the time the 
action of the story takes place the acting 
head of the order was an unprincipled 
scoundrel who was using his great power 
to further certain nefarious schemes of his 
own, and the interest centres in the efforts 
of a former member of the order to bring 
these schemes to naught. Mr. Oppenheim 
tells a remarkably interesting story—the 
more remarkable in that despite the fact 
the whole situation is manifestly absurd 
and impossible, one does not put down the 
book before the end is reached. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50). 
* * * 

The Wars of Peace. By A. F. Wilson. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The primary and effectively-presented 
problem of this novel is economic, and 
deals with the destructive power of the 
Trust. The situation is of unusual cli- 
mactic interest. Very firmly drawn are 
the contrasting individualities of the 
Hardings, father and son, as the writer 
shows how difficult is the armistice between 
them in these wars of peace, and the be- 
tween temperaments they represent in 
modern social life and family evolution. 
The staunchness of the younger man, and 
the equivocation of the man of old-school 
culture and of modern lack of principle 
in business dealings are in dramatic op- 
position. After all, the fundamental trag- 
edy of the work is personal—that of 
self-deception and belated disillusion. 
The discriminating reader—for one 
might read for romantic interest alone— 
closes the book the richer for certainly two 
vital character realities, as well as a num- 
ber of convincing personalities, and the 
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more reluctantly for the somewhat sudden 
leave-taking of the only heroic hero of the 
two principles,—Theodore Harding. 

* * * 

A Listener in Babel. By Vida D. Scud- 
der. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

We have here a novel practically with- 
out plot, yet, through its temperamental 
and atmospheric values, one of sustained 
interest. It is, as is to be expected from 
the name of the writer, a problem-novel, 
searching and ardent. Here the loose ends 
of actual, representative experience are 
purposely yet unmelodramatically present- 
ed. More than one social or economic 
problem is made vital, chiefly through the 
medium of conversation, and against the 
background of the social settlement, and 
these are given their sequence by their 
agency in the spiritual development of the 
dominant character of the book. One 
might question what one of the various 
problems presented is the real issue of the 
story. One, that does not appear to hold 
the chief place, is yet of burning interest to 
the writer herself, it would seem—the 
questioning of the moral right of a univer- 
sity to accept as endowment, money gained 
through inhumane business methods. 

The story, the slightness of which we 
are disarmed from criticising by the pre- 
sentation to us of the characters as speak- 
ers, rather than actors, is merely that of 
the development of the nature of a young 
girl who is introduced to the reader by an 
exquisite opening picture. The book is, 
curiously, at once mystic and straightfor- 
ward, and is one that will delight the sub- 
jective temperament. 


* * * 
Long Will. By Florence Converse. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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